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Description off ALNwick CASTLE, NorTHuMBERLAND) 
the Refidence of the Duke of Northumberland. With a perfpectivé 
View of that grand Edifice. 
ALNWICK Cast re is fituate on 

the fouth fide of the river Alne, onan 

elevation that gives great dignity to 


its appearance. Its diftance from 
London is about 308 miles. It is a 
noble firugture, rebuilt on the old 
foundation, and in the Saxon ftyle ; 
the architect has ftridily preferved the 
tvhole modes and ornaments of the 
original. It contains about five acres 
of ground within its outer walls, which 
are flankéd with fixteen towers and 
turrets, that now afford a .complete 
fet of offices to the caftle, and main- 
tain many of them their original 
names, as well as their ancient ufe and 
deftination. 

Thefe are, 1. The great or out- 
ward gate of entrance, anciently called, 
the Utter Ward. 2. The Garner or 
Avenet’s Tower: behind which are 
the ftables, coach-houfes, &c. in all 
re{pects fuitable to the magnitude and 
dignity of this great caltle. 3. The 
Water Tower ; containing the ciftern 
or refervoir that fupplies the cafile 
and offices with water. Adjoining to 
this is the laundry, &c. 4. The 
Caterer’s Tower ; adjoining to which 
are the kitchens, and all conveniencies 
of that fort. Bend the adjacent walls 
are concealed a complete fet of offices 
and apartments for molt of the prin- 
cipal officers and attendants in the 
cattle ; together with a large hall, 
or dining-room, to entertain the te- 
nants at their audits; with an office 
for the auditors, houfekeeper’s room; 
and underneath thefe, a fervants’ hall, 
with all other fuitable conveniencies. 
5. The Middle Ward. 6. ‘The An- 
ditor’s Tower. 7. The Guard-houle. 
8. The Eait Garret. g. The Record’s 
Tower 3 of which the lower ftory con- 
tains the evidence room, or great re- 
pofitery of the archives of the barony ; 
Over it is a circular apartment defign- 
ed and executed with great talte and 
beauty for a bangucttung room, be- 
Vou. CviET. 


ing 29 feet diameter, and 24 fect 
fix inches high. . 10. "The Ravine 
Tower, or Hotfpur’s chair. Between 
this and the round tower was formerly 
a large breach in the walls, which for 
time immemorial had been called by 
the town’s people, the Bloody Gap. 
11. ‘The Conftable’s' Tower; which 
remains chiefly in itS ancient flate, as 
a fpecimen how the ‘caitle itfelf was 
once fitted up. 12, The Poftern 
Tower, or Sally Port. The upper 
apartment now contains old armour, 
arms, &c. The lower fiory has @ 
{mall furnace and elaboratory for chy 
mical and other experiments. 13. The 
Armourer’s ‘Tower. 14. The Falcons 
er’s Tower. 15. The Abbot's Tower 5 
fo called either from its fituation near« 
eft to Alnwick Abbey, or from its 
containing on apartment for the abe 
bot of that mo.aftery whenever he re- 
tired to the caftle. 16. The Weft 
Garret. 

The cafile properly confifts of three 
courts or divifions ; the entrance intd 
Which was defended by three flrong 
maffy gates; called the Utter Ward, 
the Middle Ward, and the Inter Ward. 
Each of thefe gates was in a highem- 
battled tower, furnifhed with a port- 
cullis, and the outward gate, with a 
drawbridge alfo: they had each of 
them a porter’s lodge, and a flrong 
prifon, befide other necefiary apart- 
ments for the conftable, bailiff, and 
fubordinate officers. Under each of 
the prifons was a deep and dark dun- 
geon, into which the more refraQory 
prifoners were let down with cords, 
and from which there was no exit but 
through the trap door in the floor 
above. That of the inner ward is filf 
remaining in all its original horrors. 

This callle, ike many others in the 
north, was ancienily ornamented wilt 
figures of warriors, diftrit uted rcund 
the battlements, and therefore th: 


prefent noble proprietors have a. ows 
r 
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ed them to be continued, and have 
fupplied fome that had been deftroyed. 
Thefe, fays Mr. Hutchinfon, the 
learned hittorian of Northumberland, 
reprefent men in the act of defence, 
wiclding fuch arms as were then uled; 
fome of them are difpofid with great 
propriety, the guard of oneof the gate- 
ways is in the attitade of caiting down 
a mighty ftone on the heads of affail- 
ants. From length of time, and the 
fhocks it has fultained in ancient wars, 
this caftle ws become quite a ruin, 
when by the death of Algernon duke 
of Somerfet, it devolved, together 
with all the eflates of this ¢reat barony, 
&c. to the late duke and duchefs of 
Northumberland; who. immediately 
fet to repair the fame, and with the 
moft confummate tafte and judgment 
reftcred and embellifhed it, as much 
as poflible, in the true ancient ftyle ; 


fo that it may defervedly be confider-, 


ed 2s one of the nobleft and moft 
magnificent models of 2 great baronial 
caltle, 
Nothing can be more ftriking than 
the effect at firft entrance within the 
walls from the town, when through 
a dark gloomy gateway of confider- 
able depth and length, the eye fud- 
denly emerges into one of the moft 
fplendid fcenes that can be imagined ; 
and is prefented at once with the great 
body of the inner caitle, furrounded 
with fair femicircular towers, {welling 
finely to the eye, and gayly adorned 
with pinnacles, figures, battlements, 
&c. The imprefiion is ftill further 
ftrengthened by the fucceffive entrance 
into the fecond and third courts, 
through great mafly towers, till the 
firanger 1s landed in the inner court, 
in thg very center of this great citadel. 
Here he enters to a moi beautiful 
ftair-cafe, of a very fingular yet pleaf- 
ing form, expanding like a fan: the 
cornice of the ceiling is enriched with 
a feries of one hurmdred and twenty 
efcutcheons, difplaying the principal 
quarterings and intermarriages of the 
Percy family. The fpace occupied 
by this tair-cafe is 46 feet long, 35 
feet four inches wide, and 43 feet two 
inches high. 
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The firft room that prefents to the 
left, is the faloon, which is a moft 
beautiful apartment, defigned in the 
gayeft and moft elegant ftyle of Gothic 
architeiure ; being 42 feet eight inches 
long, 37 feet two inches wide, and 
1g feet ro inches high. ‘To this fuc- 
ceeds the drawing-room, confifling of 
one large oval, with a femicircular 
projection, or bow-window. It is 46 
fect long, 35 wide, and 22 in height. 

Hence the tranStion is very pro- 
perly to the great dining-room ; 
which was one of the firft executed, 
aad is of the pureft Gothic, with niches 
and other ornaments, that render it a 
very noble model of a great baron’s 
hall. In this room was an irregularity 
in the form, which has been managed 
with great fkill and judgment, and 
made productive cf beauty and con- 
venience. This was a large bow win- 
dow, not in the center, but toward 
the upper end, which now affords a 
very agreeable recefs when the family 
dine alone, or for a fecond table at 
the great public dinners. This room 
is 53 feet nine inches long, 20 feet 
10 inches wide (exclufive of the cir- 
cular recefs, which is 19 feet in dia- 
meter) and 26 feet 9 inches in height. 
From «the dining-room, the ftranger 
may either defcend into the court, by 
a circular ftair-cafe, or he is ufhered 
into a very beautiful Gothic apart- 
ment over the gate- way, commoniy 
ufed for a breakialt or {upper room ; 
this is furnifhed with clofets in the 
octagon towers, and is connected with 
other private apartments. Jt is of 
great dimenfions, being no lefs than 
38 feet in length. 

Hence the ftranger is conduéted 
into the library, which is a very fine 
room, inthe form of a parallelogram, 
properly fitted up for books, and or- 
namented with ftacco work in a very 
rich Gothic ftyle. It is 64 feet long. 
This apartment leads to the chapel, 
which fills all the upper fpace of 
the middle ward. Here the higheft 
difplay of Gothic ornaments in the 
greateft beauty has been very properly 
exhibi'ed ; and the feveral parts of 
the chapel have been defigned after 
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the moft perfe& models of Gothic ex- 
cellence. The great eaft window is 
taken from one of the fineft in York 
minfter. The ceiling is borrowed 
from that of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; and the walls are painted af- 
ter the great church in Milan. The 
windows are of painted glafs, Ex- 
clufive of a beautiful circular recefs for 
the family the chapel is 50 feet long, 
21 wide, and 22 in height. 
Returning from the on through 
the library, and pailing by another 
great ftair-cafe, we enter a paflage or 
gallery which leads to two great flate 
bed-chambers, each 30 feet long, moft 
nobly furnifhed, with double dreffing- 
rooms, clofets, and other conveni- 
encies, all in the higheft elegance and 
magnificence, but as conformable as 
poflible to the general ftyle of the 
caftle. From thefe bed-chambers the 


paifage opens to the grand ftair-cafe, 
by which we firft entered, and com- 
petes a tour not eafily to be paral- 
eled. 

Of Alnwick caftle, Mr. Grofe fays, 


* it is believed to have been founded in 
the time of the Romans, although no 
part of the original ftruéture is now 
remaining. But when part of the 
dungeon, or caftle-keep was taken 
down to be repaired fome vears ago, 
under the prefent walls were difcovered 
the foundations of other buildings, 
which lay in a different direétion from 
the prefent ; and fome of the ftones 
appeared to have Roman mouldings. 
The dungeon, or keep, of the prefent 
caftle, is believed to have been found- 
ed in the Saxon times. The zig-zag 
fretwork round the arch, that leads 
into the inner court, is evidently of 
Saxon archite€ture; and yet this was 
probably not the moft ancient en- 
trance ; for under the flag-tower, be- 
fore that part was taken down and re- 
built by the prefent (Jute) duke, was 
the appearance of a gate-way that had 
been walled up; dire&ly fronting the 
prefent outward gateway into the 
town,’ 
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This caftle is hiftorically conneéted 


with fome great events of ancient 
times. In the reign of William Rufus, 
Ma'colm 111, king of Scotland, came 
to Gloucefter, to the king, to confult 
with him about matters relative to the 
peace of both reahms; but not being 
entertained in the pompous manner 
he expected, he returned home in dif- 
pleafure, and immediately collecting 
his army, entered England, and de- 
ftroyed the country, as faras Alnwick 
caftle, which he befieged jo itraitly 
that it was upon the point of furren- 
dering ; a foldier having promifed to 
deliver him the keys upun the top of 
his fpear, which, while he pretended 
to do, he flabbed the king with it. 
He was buried at Tinmouth in this 
county. 

In the reign of king Stephen, when 
David, king of Scots, invaded the 
north with a vaftarmy, Euftace Fitz- 
John, being difguited becaufe that 
king had taken from him the govera- 
ment of Bambrough, and fome other 
caftles, for fear he fhould join with 
Maud, the emprefs, againft him, 
brought to his afiftance all the power 
he could raife, and delivered into his 
hands tlie caftle of Alowick, which 
was the ftrongelt and greateit fort in 
in all thofe parts, and marched with 
him into Yorkfhire, but was foon af- 
ter reconciled to king Siephen. 

From the year 1309, this cattle 
became the chief baronial feat in the. 
north *, of the Percics, a family of 
great diftinGion ‘in’ the fouthern part 
of Engiand from the time of the Con- 
querer. Immediately on this acquifi- 
tion, the lord Henry Percy began ta 
repair this caflle ; and he and his iuc- 
ceflors perf-cted and completed the 
citadel and its outworks. The two 
great octagon towers which were fu- 
peradded to the oid Saxony gate-way, 
and conftitute the entrance into the 
inner ward, were eretted about the 
year 135¢, by the fecond lord Percy, 
of Alnwick, {fon to the former ; who, 
in 1327, had been appointed one of 


® Hutchinfon, vol. 2. 
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the twelve barons to whom the go- 
vernment of England was afligned, 
during the minority of king Edward 
Il. ‘he time of ereQting g ‘thele two 
towers, is afzeriajned by a feries of ef- 
cutcheons fculptured upon them, which 
fafficient!y fupp ly the place of an in- 
fcription; and it is very remarkable, 
that although thefe towers have now 
ftood upward of 400} years, foexcellent 
is the mafoury, tha it they have never 
seceived or wanted the leaft repair. 
The jaft remarkable- incident in hif- 
tory relative to this caftle, was in the 
reign of king Edward ty, and hap- 
pened after his great victory at Tow- 
ton. One Peter rde B Brezé, a French- 
man, being under his fovereign's dif- 
pleafure, and in prifon, was reflored 
to i erty on condition of entering 
jato the fervice of the king of Sicily, 
the father of Margaret of Anjou, and 
ccnduéting the el raifed for her 
fervice into E ngland. Brezé landed 
On the Northam berland coat with 
about 500 men at arms: he poffeffed 
the cattle of Alnwick, which was foon 
after befieged by lord Haflings, fir 
Ralph Grey, and fir John Howard. 
The garrifon was reduced to great 
diftrefs, when George Douglas, earl 
of Angus, influenced to this fervice 
by great promifes from Margaret, 
advanced unexpefedly to the befiegers 
with 19,000 horfemen, and making 
duch manceuvres as induced the Eng- 
lih army to apprehead he meant to 
< the Ty Wi hile they were form- 
1emfelves in order of battle, he 
bro ought 2 2 rong party up to the ant 
tern cae, to Wnaom the earrifon yn ma 
a faliy, and being mounted on ho orfes 
brought for that purpofe, or behind 
the armed horfemen, the fall garri- 
fon evacuated tt 2 fort trefs, being only 
3co in number, and fled witheut 
bloodfhed. Itis believed the garri- 
fon, before they retired, endeavoure 
to deftrey all the arms and ammunition 
they could not carry off: for a few 
years ago, on opening the princiral 
well in the inner ward, which had 
been long filled up, the workmen 
found in ita great number of cannon- 





balls of a large fize, fuch as were 
chiefly ufed after the firit invention of 
gunpowder. 

Margaret, in the month of O&tober 
following, making another effort, by 
the treachery of fir Ralph Gray, the 
governor, was again put in poffeflion 
of Alnwick cafile: but king Edward 
foon approaching with a numerous 
army, and finding no forces in the 
field to oppofe him, Margaret having 
again retired into Scotland, he la aid 
fiege to three great fortrefies of Aln- 
wick, Dunftanborough, and Bam- 
brough, at the fame time. The troops 
which invested Alnwick, being ten 
thoufand in number, were under the 
command of the earl of Warwick, the 
eart of Kent, the lord Powis, the 
baron of Grayftock, and lord Crom- 
well. Alnwick held out to the 6th of 
January; the French general Brezé 
having made an ineffectual effort to 
relieve it. 

The town of Alnwick, which ad- 
joins to the caflle, is irregular, bein 
built on the declivities of a hill, in 

various dire€tions : the buildings are 

chiefly modern, and fome of them ap- 
proach to elegance. It is the county 
town of Nortzumberland, and an un- 
reprefented borough, governed by a 
bailiff, (nominated by his grace ; his 
authority derived from the obfelete 
office of conftable of the cafe) and 
four chamberiains, chofen annually 
ut of the freemen of tre town, We 
fhould not, perhaps, have taken no- 
tice of this town, as not neceflarily 
conneéted'with the ca! ftle, unlefs for 
the fingular mode of electing freemen 
here, which wiil probs bly entertain 
our readers, and in oddity and ab- 
furdity, exceeds, we be heve, < any cuf- 
tom known in the his ngdom. 

The perfons who are to be made 
free, or, as the pirafe is, leap the wel, 
affemble in the market-place, very 
early in the mofning, on the 25th of 
April, being St. Mark’s day. ‘They 

appear on horfeback, with every man 
bis | fword by his tide, drefed in whites 
and with white night-caps, attended 
by the four chamberlains and the 
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caftle-bailiff, mounted and armed in 
the fame manner: from hence they 
. proceed, with mufic playing before 
them, to a large dirty pool, called 
Freeman’s well, where they difmount, 
and draw up in a body, at fome dif- 
tance from the water; and then rufh 
into it all at once, and fcramble 
through the mud as.faft as they can. 
As the water is generally very foul, 
they come out in a dirty condition ; 
but taking a dram, they pat on dry 
clothes, remount their horfes, and ride 
fuil gallop round the confines of the 
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difiri&, then reenter the town, fword 
in hand, aind are met by women dreft- 
ed in ribbons with belis and garlands, 
dancing and finging. Thefe are 
called timbcr-waffs. The houfes of 
the new freemen are on this day dif- 
tinguifhed by a great holly-buth, as a 
fignal for their triends to aflemble and 
make merry with them after their re- 
turn. This ceremony is owing to 
king John, who was mired in this 
well, and who, as a punifhment for 
not mending tlie road, made this 3 
part of their charter. 


MEN AND SWINE, 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sirs 

YOU may perhaps think, from the 
fingular title which | have prefixed to 
my letter, that 1 am abont to impofe 
on your attention, with fome political 
difcuflion adapted to the difcontented 
party of our day, and that I am about 
to revive the ablurd and unjuit cen- 
fures, which have paffed on a cele- 
brated and very innocent expreffion 
of Mr. Burke (the fvinif> multitude) 
the watchword of fedition—but L truit 
you will find yourfelf egregioufly mif- 
taken. 

Be it known to your readers, then, 
that amorg other enquiries which mo- 
dern ptilc/ophifts have fet at work to 
decry the evidence of Revelation, they 
have been particularly induftrious in 
proving the varieties of the human 
ipecies, that they could not come from 
one flock, and that confequently the 
mofaic account of the creation muft be 
alfe. ‘Lhis would be a great point, 
if it could be gained, but luckily it is 
as untenable in fact as in argument. 
This has been lately fo admirably il- 
luftrated by profeffor Blumanbach, that 
the queflion may be confitered as 
fairly determined, and is eftublifhed 
by a2 comparifon between the varieties 
of men and of wine 


The profeffor obferves, that fome 


people reafon as if man were the qnly 
organized being in nature, and con- 
fider the varieties in his {pecies to be 


ftrange and problematical, without 
reflecting that all thefe varicties are 
not more firiking or more uncommon 
than thofe with which fo many thou- 
fands of other fpecies of organized 
beings degenerate, as it were, before 
our eyes. He then haftens to refate 
the notion by a comparifon between 
the human race and that of {wine. 
More reafons, fays he, than one, 
have indaced me to make choice of 
fwine for this comparifon; but, in 
particular, becaufe they have a great 
fimilarity, in many refpeets, to man: 
not, however in the form of their en- 
trails,-as people formerly believed, 
and therefore fludied the anatomy of 
the human body purpofely in fwine; 
fo that, even in the laft century (the 
17th) a celebrated difpute, which 
arofe between the phyficians of Hei- 
delberg and thofe of Durlach, refpeci- 
ing the polition of the heart in man, 
was determined, in confeguence of 
orders from government, by infpe&- 
ing a fow, to the great triumph of the 
party which was really in the wrong. 
Nor is it becaufe in the time of Galen, 
according to repeated affertions, hu- 
man fleti was faid to have atafte per- 
fetly fimilar to that of iwine: nor 
becaufe the fat, and the tanned hides 
of both, are very like to each other ; 
but becaufe both, in regard to the 
economy of their bodily flructure, 
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talen on the whole, fhow unexpect- 
edly, on the firlt view, as well as on 
clofer examination, a very ftriking 
fimilitude. 

Both, for example, are domeftic 
animals; both ommnivora; both -are 
difperfed throughout all the four quar- 
ters of the world; and both are con- 
fequently expofed, in numerous ways, 
to the principal caufes of degeneration 
arifing from climate, mode of life, 
nourifhment, &c. both, for the fame 
reafon, are fubje&t to many difeafes, 
and, what is particularly worthy of 
remark, to difeafes rarely found a- 
mong other animals than men and 
fwine, fuch as the ftone in the blad- 
der; or to difeafes peculiar to thefe 
two, fuch as the worms found in 
meafled {wine. 

Another reafon why I have made 
choice of fwine for the prefent com- 
parifon is, becaufe the degeneration 
and defcent from the original race are 
far more certain in thefe animals, and 
can be better traced, than in the va- 
rieties of other domeftic animals, 
For no naturalilt, I believe, has car- 
ried his fcepticifm fo far as to doubt 
the defcent of the domeftic fwine from 
the wild boar ; which is fo much the 
more evident, as it is well known that 
wild pigs, when caught, may be eafily 
rendered as tame and familiar as do- 
meftic fwine ; and the contrary alfois 
the cafe; for if the latter by any ac- 
cident get into the woods, they as 
readily become wild again; fo that 
there are inftances of fuch animals be- 
ing fhot for wild fwine; and it has 
not been till they were opened, that 
people were led to a difcovery of their 
erigin, and how, and at what time 
they ran away, having been caftrated. 
It is well afcertained, that, before 
the difcovery of America by the Spa- 
niards, fwine were unknown in that 
quarter of the world, and that they 
were afterward carried thither from 
Europe. All the varieties, therefore, 
through which this animal has fince 
degenerated, belong with the original 
European race, to one and the fame 


fpecizs ; and fince no bodily differ- 


ence is found in the human race, ag 
will prefently appear, either in regard 
to ftature, colour, the form of the 
cranium, &c. which is not obferved 
in the fame proportion arong the 
fwine race, while no one, on that ac- 
count, ever doubts that ‘all thefe dif- 
ferent kinds are merely varieties that 
have arifen from degeneration throvgh 
the influence of climate, &c. this com- 
parifon, it is to be hoped, will filence 
thofe fceptics who have thought pro- 
per, on account of thefe varieties in 
the human race, to admit more than 
one fpecies. 
With regard to ftature, the Pata. 
onians, as is well known, have af- 
forded the greateft employment to 
anthropologifts. The romantic tales, 
however of the old travellers, wha 
give to thefe iohabi:ants of the fouthern 
extremity of America, a ftature of ten 
feet and more, are fcarcely worth no- 
tice ; and even the more modeft rela- 
tions of later Englith navigators, who 
make their height from fix to feven 
feet, have been doubted by other tra- 
vellers, who, on the fame coatt, fought 
for fuch children of Anak in vain. 
Bat we hall admit every: thing {aid 
of the extraordinary fize of thefe Pa- 
tagonians by Byron, Wallis and Car- 
teret: the firft of whom affigns to 
their chief, and feveral of his atrend- 
ants, a height of not lefs than feven 
feet, as far as cauld be determined by 
the eye; the fecond, who afferts that 
he aétually meafured them, gives to 
the greater part of them from five feet 
ten inches, to fix feet; to fome fix 
feet five inches, and fix feet fix ; but 
to the talleit fix feet feven ; and this 
account is confirmed by the laft men- 
tioned of the above circumnavigators. 
Now, allowing this to be the cafe, it 
is not near fuch an excefs of ftature as 
that obferved in many parts of Ame- 
rica among the {wine, originally car- 
ried thither from Europe ; and of thefe 
I fhail mention in particular thofe of 
Cuba, which are more than double 
the fize of the original {tock in Eu- 
rope. 
The natives of Gyinea, Madagaf- 
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car, New Holland, New Guinea, &c. 
are black; many American tribes are 
reddifh brown, and the Europeans are 
white. An equal difference is ob- 
ferved among {wine in different coun- 
tries. In Piedmont, for example, they 
are black. When paffed (fays our 
author) through that country during 
the great fair tor {wine at Salenge, 1 
did not fee a fingle one of any other 
colour. In Bavaria, they are reddifh 
brown; in Normandy, they are all 
white. 

Human hair, is, indeed, fomewhat 
different from {wice’s brifiles; yet, 
in the prefent point of view, they may 
be compared with each other. Fair 
hair is foft, and of a filky texture: 
black hair is courfer, and among {fe- 
veral tribes, fuch as the Abyflinians, 
Negroes, and the inhabitants of New 
Holland, it is woolly, and moft fo 
among the Hottentots. In the like 
manner, among the white fwine in 
Normandy, as I was affured by an 
incomparable obferver, Sulzer of 
Rouneburg, the hair oa the whole 
body is longer and fofter than among 
Other fwine; and even the briftles on 
the back are very little different, but 
lie flat, and are only Jonger than the 
hair on the other parts of the body. 
They cannot,: therefore, be employed 
by the brufh-makers. The difference 
between the hair of the wild boar and 
the domeftic fwine, particulariy in se- 
gard to the fofter part between the 
ftrong briftles, is, as is weil known, 
ftill greater. 

The whole difference between the. 
cranium of a negro and that of an 
European, is not in the leaft degree 
greater than that equally ftriking dif- 
fereace which exifts between the cra- 
nium ofthe wild boar, and. that of the 
domeftic{wine. ‘Thofe who have not 
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obferved this in the animals them- 
felves, need only to caft their eye on 
the figure which Daubenton has given 
of both. 

I fhall pafs over lefs national va- 
rieties, which may be found among 
{wine as well as among men, and only 
mention, that | have been affured by 
Mr. Sulzer, that the peculiarity of 
having the bone of the leg remarkably 
long, as is the cafe among the Hin- 
doos, has been remarked with regard 
to the {wine in Normandy, ‘ They 
itand very long on their hind legs,’ 
fays he, in one of his letters; ¢ their 
back, therefore, is higheft at the 
rump, forming a kind of inclined 
plane ; and the head proceeds in the 
fame direction, fo that the f{nout is 
not far from the ground.’ I fhall 
here add, that the {wine in fome coun- 
tries have degenerated into races 
which in fingularity far exceed every 
thing that has been found ftrange in 
bodily variety among the human race. 
Swine with folid hoofs were known 
to the ancients, and large herds of 
them are found in Hungary, Sweden, 
&e. In the like manner, the Euro- 
pean fwine, firtt carried by the Spa- 
niards, in 1509, to the ifland of Cuba, 
at that time celebrated for its pearl 
fithery, degenerated into a monttrous 
race, with hoofs which were half a 
fpan in length. 

From thefe facts, which appeared to 
me fo curious as to deferve a place’in 
your Magazine, our author concludes, 
and | think with great juttice, that it 
is abfurd to allow the vaft variety of 
{wine to have defcended from one ori- 
ginal pair, and to contend that the 
varieties of men are fo many diftin® 
{pecies. 

Iam, fir, &c. 
Lecror. 


WOOD-CUTS. 


f From Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ] 


WOOD-CUTS'are engravings on 
wood, commonly on box, which, in 
many cafes, are ufed with advantage 
jaitead of copper-plates. ‘Fhe art of 


cutting or engraving en wood is un- 
doubtedly of high antiquity; for 
Chinefe printing is a fpecimen of it. 
Even in Europe, if credit te due to 
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Papillon, this art was practifed at a 
period confiderably remoze; for he 
mentions eight engravings on wood, 
entitled, * A reprefentation of the 
warlike ations of the great and mag- 
nanimous Macedonian king,- the boid 
and valiant Alexander; dedicated, 
prefented, and humbly offered, to the 
moit holy father, pope Honorius iv, 
by us Alexander Alberic Cunio Che- 
valier, and Habella Cunio,’ &c. This 
anecdote, if true, carries the art of 
cutting in wood back to 1284 or 12853 
for Honorius occupied the papal throne 
only during thefe two years. Even 
this is not the remoteit period to which 
fome have carried the art in Europe ; 
for the ufe of feals or fignets being of 
very high antiquity, they imagine 
that the invention of wood-cuts muft 
be coeval with them. The fuppofition 
is certainly plaufible, but it is not 
fupporied by proof. The earlicft im- 
preffion of a wooden cut of which we 
have any certain account, is that of St. 
Chriftopher, carrying an infant fefus 
through the fea, in which a hermit ‘s 
feen holding up a lanthern to fhew 
him the way; and a peafant, with a 
fick on his back, climbing a hill, is 
exhibited in the back ground. The 
date of this impreffion is 1423. 

In the year 1430, was printed at 
Haarlem, * The Hiltory of St. John 
the Evangeliit, ard his revelation, 
reprefented in forty-eight figures in 
wood, by Lowren Janfon Cofter ;’ 
and, in 1448, Jorg Schappf, of Augf- 
burg, cut in wood, the hiftory of the 
Apocalypfe, and what was called 
The poor man’s bible. 

A folio chronicle, publifhed 1493, 
by Scheda!, was adorned with a vait 
number of wood-cuts, by William 
Plydenwwrff and Michael Wolgemut, 
whofe engravings were greatly {fu- 
perior to any thing of the kind which 
had appeared before them. Wolgemut 
was the preceptor of Albert Durer, 
whofe admirable performances in this 
department of art are juftly held in 
the higheit eftcem even at the prefent 
day. 

About this time it became the prac- 
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tice of almoft all the German ens 
gravers on copper to engrave likewife 
ov wood; and many of their wood- 
cuts furpafs in beauty the impreffions 
of their copper-plates. Such are the 
wood cuts of Albert Aldtorfer. Hif 
bel Pen, Virgil Soles, and Lucas van 
Lyden, the friend and imitator of Al- 
bert Durer, with feveral others. It 
appears that the Germans earried this 
art to a fingular degree of perfection. 
Hans or John Holbein, who flourtthed 
in 1500, engraved the * Dance of 

eath,’ in a feries of wood-cuts, 
which for the freedom and delicacy 
of execution, have hardly been equal- 
led, and never furpaffed. 

Italy, France, and Holland, have 
produced many capital artifts of this 
kind. John ‘Tornzfium printed a 
bible, at Leyden, in 1554, (a copy 
of which we have feen) with wooden 
cuts of excellent workmanfhip. Chrif 
topher Jegher, of Antwerp, from his 
eminence in the arf, was employed 
by Rubens to work under his infpec- 
tion, and he executed many pieces 
which are held in much eftimation; 
the character of thefe is boldnefs and 
{pirit. : 

The next attempt at- improvement 
in this art was by Hugo da Carpi, t 
whom is attribated the invention of 
the Chiaro Sérc. Carpi was an Ita- 
lian, and of the fixteenth century; 
but the Germans claim the invention 
alo, and produce in evidence feveral 
engravings by Mair, a difciple of 
Martin Schoen, of date 14¢ His 
mode of performing this was very 
fimple. He firft engraved the fubject 
upon copper, and finifhed it as much 
as the artilts of his time ufually did. 
He then prepared a block of weod, 
upon which he cut out the extreme 
lights, and then impreffed it upon the 
print; by which means a faint tint 
was added to all the reit of the piece, 
excepting only in thoie parts where 
the lights were meant to predominate, 
which appear on the fpecimens extant 
to be whitened with white paint. The 
drawings for this {pecies of engraving, 
were made on tinted paper with a pen, 
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and the lights were drawn upon the 
paper wich white paint. 

There is, however, a material dif- 
ference between the Chiaro Scuros of 
the old German matters, and thofe of 
the Italians. Mair and Cranach en- 
graved the outlines and deep fhadows 
upon copper. The impreffion taken 
in this ftate was tinted over by means 
of a fingle block of wood, with thole 
parts hollowed out which were de- 
figned to be left white upon the print. 
On the contrary, the mode of engrav- 
ing by Hugo da Carpi was, to cut the 
outline on one block of wood, the 
dark fhadows upon a fecond, and the 
light fhadows, or half tint, upon a 
third. The firlt being impreffed upon 
the paper, the outlines only appear- 
ed: this block being taken away, the 
fecond was put in its place, and be- 
ing put in the fame place upon the re- 
moval of the fecond, aud being alfo im- 
prefled upon the paper, made the dim 
tints, when the print was completed. 
In fome inftances, the number of 
blocks were increafed, but the ope- 
ration was {till the fame, the print re- 
ceiving an impreflion from every 
block. . 

In 1698, John Baptift Michel Pa- 
pillon practifed engraving on wood 
with much fuccefs, particularly in or- 
namental foliage and flowers, thells, 
&c. In the opinion, however, of 
fome of the moit eminent artiits, h's 
performances are ftiff and cramped. 
From that period, the art of engraving 


on wood gradually degenerated, and’ 


it may be faid to have been wholly 
loft, when it was lately reinvented 
by Mr. Bewick, of Newcaftle. 

This eminent artift was apprentice 
to Mr. Bie'by, an engraver on metal, 
fuch as the faces of clocks, &c. Ap- 
plication having been made to him for 
a wood-cut or two of the moft trifling 
defcription, the job was given to 
Thomas Bewick ; by whom it was 
executed in fuch a manner, that Mr. 
Bielby, who was accuftomed to em- 
ploy his apprentices in fuch work, ad- 
vifed him to profecute engraving in 
that line, ‘The advice was followed ; 
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and young Bewick inventing tools, 
even making them with his own 
hands, and fawing the wood on which 
he was to work into the reguifite 
thickaefs, proceeded to improve upon 
his own difcoveries, without affiftance 
or inftruéiion of any kind. When his 
apprenticethip expired, he went to 
London, where the obfcure wood- 
eng avers of the time withed to avail 
theiilvcs of his abilities, while they 
were determined to give him no infight 
into their art. ile remained fome 
years in London, and during that 
time, if we mittake not, received from 
the fociety for the encouragement of 
arts, &c. a premium of confiderable 
value for the beft engraving in wood. 
Returning to Newcait'e, he entered 
into copartnerfhip with his old matter 5 
and eftablithed his reputatioa as an 
artift by the publication of his ad- 
mirable Hittory of Quad upeds. ‘| his 
was followed by his Hiftory of Birds, 
of which only one volume has yet been 
publithed. 

John Bewick, brother to Thomas, 
learned the art of him, and practifed 
it for teveral yeas in London with 
great applaufe. His abilite, how- 
ever, though refpectable, were not, 
by the beit judges, deemed {0 brilliant 
as his brother’s; and owing to bad 
health, and the nature of his con- 
nexion withthe bookfellers, and others, 
he feems not to have advanced the 
art beyond the tage at which he re- 
ceived it. He died, three or four 
years ago, at Newcaiile. 

Mr. Nefb't and Mr. Anderfon have 
hitherto been the lait of Thomas Be- 
wick’s pupils, who have appeared be- 
fore the public as arvifls (the former 
in an edition of Hogarth, the latter in 
the plates of Grove-hill, a poem.) 
By thef> gentlemen we are authorized 
to fay, that the method pratctiled by 
the ancient engravers on wood, whofe 
works are ftill admired, mutt have 
been different from that of Bewick and 
his pups. What that method was 
feems tobe altogether unknown, Pa- 
pillon, wao wrices the belt hiftory ex- 
tant of the art, guefies indeed in what 
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manner the old engravers proceeded, 
fo as-to give to their works the fpirit 
and freedom for which they are famed ; 
but that his gueffes are erroneous feems 
evident from the ftiffnefs of his own 
works. The principal charaéteriflic 
in the mechanical department of the 
produdtions of the ancient matters is 
the crofling of the black lines, which 
Papillon has attempted with the great- 
eft awkwardnefs, though it feems to 
have been accomplifhed by them with 
fo much eafe, that they introduced it 
at random, even where it could add 
nothing to the beauty of the piece. 
In Bewick’s method of working, this 
crofs hatching is difficult and unna- 
tural, that it may be confidered as 
impracticable. Mr. Nefbit has intro- 
duced fomething of it into two or three 
of his pieces, merely to fhow that he 
could do it; but fo great was the la- 
bour, and fo little the advantage of 
this improvement, if fuch it can be 
called, that probably it will not be 
attempted again. 

The engravers of Bewick’s fchool, 
work on the end of the wood, which 
is cut acrofs the trunk of the tree, in 
pieces of the proper thicknefs. As 
wood cuts are generally employed in 
the printer’s prefs, amid a form of 
ty pes, this thicknefs mutt be regulated 
by the height of the types, with which 
they are to be ufed. The tools em- 
ployed are nearly the fame with thofe 
ufed in copper-plate engraving, being 
only a little more deep, or lozenge, 
as engraverscall it. They muft have 
points of various degrees of finenefs 
for the different purpofes to which 
they are applied, fome of them being 
fo much rounded of at the bottom as 
to approach to the nature of a goodge, 
while others are in fact little chiflels 
of various fizes. Thefe chiffels and 
goodges, to which every artift gives 
the thape, which he deems moft con- 
venient, are held ian the hand ina 
manner fomewhat different from the 
tool of the engraver on copper, it 
being neceffary to have the power of 
iftiog the chips upward with eafe. 
To attempt a deicription of this in 


wriing would be in vain; but it is 
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eafily acquired, we are told, by 
practice. : 
The pupils of the {chool of Bewick, 
confider it as quite improper to {peak 
of his invention as a revival of the 
ancient art. Some old prints, it is 
true, have the appearance of be- 
ing executed in the fame way with 
his ; but others have certainly been 
done by a method very different. It 
is, therefore, not fair to appreciate 
the prefent art by what has been done, 
but by what may be done; and that 
remains yet to be fhown. The art is 
in its infancy; and thofe who are 
difpofed to compare it with the art of 
engraving on copper, ought to look 
back to the period when copper-plate 
engraving was of as recent invention 
as Bewick’s method of engraving on 
wood, Marc Antonio, who engraved 
under the dire<tion of the great painter 
Raphael, thought it no mean proof of 
his proficiency in his art, that he was 
able to imitate on copper-plates the 
wood-cuts of Albert Durer ; and Pa- 
pillon is highly indignant that there 
fhould have been perfons fo very blind, 
as to miftake the copies for the origi- 
nals. ‘If copper has its advantages 
over wood in point of delicacy and 
minutenefs, wood has, inits turn, ad- 
vantages not inferior in regard to 
{trength ‘and richnefs. ‘Theie prints, 
which were executed underahe au- 
fpices of ‘Titian and Rubens, will al- 
ways remain a monument of the fpirit 
and vigour natural to wood-engrav- 
ing ; and if there be not found in them 
all the attention to chiare feuro, which 
the prefent age demands, it muft not 
be attributed either to defect in the 
art, or to want of abilities in the ar- 
tits, but to the talte of the times 
when chiaro /:uro was little under- 
ftood. It remains for fome enterpriz- 
ing artift, to fhow that the vigour of 
the ancient art may be attained by the 
prefent one, and at the fame time to 
add to that vigour thofe gradations of 
fhade, which are fo much admired in 
good copper-plates. As there feems 
to be a more perfect, or at leaft a 
more pleafant black produced by wood 
than by copper-plate printing, and 














certainly a more perfeét white (the 
parts of the print intended to be white 
are not even touched by the wood- 
block) who will fay that any inter- 
mediate fhade whatever may not be 
produced by wood-cuts? To attempt 
this on a {mall fcale would indeed be 
vain, becaufe the flightcit variation, 
produced by a little more or lefs ink, 
or a harder preflure in printing, bears 
fuch a proportion to a very fhort line, 
‘as mutt neceflarily render the attempt 
abortive. 


PotiTicaL Parrigs—STATE OF 
European NaTions. 

IN our laft article, we entered ra- 
ther at large upon the fubject of ge- 
neral manners, yet much more might 
be advanced on that topic, if a mere 
fketch, which was all originally pro- 
pofed, could admit of minute details. 
Individual fubjeéts connected with man- 
ners, are however fo frequently han- 
dled in feparate effays, that a recapi- 
tulation here feems the lefs neceffary. 
We fhall therefore pafs on to the ftate 
of Political Parties. 

The peculiar circumftances which 
ufhered in the eighteenth century, 
gave rife to two parties, which pretty 
nearly divided the kingdom of poli- 
ticians for the greater part of it. The 
termsWhig and Tory originally under- 
ftood to mean thofe who were friends, 
and thofe who were enemies to the re- 
volution-principles, which placed king 
William on the ‘throne, continued for 
the greater part of that century to be 
the leading diftinGtions of political 
zeal. The jacobites were perhaps a 
third, but lefs important party, ard 
derived their power, when they could 
fhow any, from an alliance with the 
tories.. In time, however, from the 
many ,defections in principle which dif- 
graced both whigs and tories, they 
feemed, in the public opinion, fo far 
confounded, that the tories were con- 
fidered as perfons in power, and the 
whigs ext of power, and that a change 
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Wood-engraving, therefore, muft 
always appear to difadvantage while 
it is confined to {mall fubje&s, and 
will never reach its ftation as a fine 
art, till thofe who are engaged in its 
cultivation improve upon the difco- 
veries of one another, and apply to 
fubjeéts to which it is properly adapt- 
ed. As an economical art for illuftra- 
ting mechanics, and other fubjeéts of 
fcience, it is too little employed, even 
in its prefent ftate. 


of ftations produced a correfpondent 
change of principles. Certain it is 
that no party in our time have pre- 
ferved in place, thofe principles which 
they held when out of it, and which 
were probably the caufe of their pro- 
motion. The frequent inftances that 
had occurred of this political apofacy, 
as it has beén called, had rendered 
the nation confiderably callous to 
profeffions of patriotifm, and indiffer- 
ent to the diftinétions of whig and 
tory (although a party fill fubfifted 
firm and compact under the name of 
whigs) when the French revolution 
took place, and foon deftroyed all 
former political diftin@lions, fubftitut- 
ing in their room new ideas of go- 
vernment, and confequently eftablith- 
ing new parties. 

At firft, and indeed during the three 
firft years of this revolution, before 
the French convention imbrued its 
hands in the blood of the mildeft mo- 
narch that ever fwayed the fceptre 
of France, the diftinSiion was into 
ariftocrat and democrat, phrafes which, 
if they had remained at home, would 
not have demanded our notice in this 
place; but unfortunately they were 
foon imported, and eagerly adopted 
in our own country. Aon ariftocrat 
was faid to be the friend of arbitrary 
power; a democrat the friend of a 
mob-go®ernment or anarchy. Such 
were the explanation the ariflocrat 
gave of the democrat, and vice wrja. 
Ss 2 
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The ariftoerat himfelf merely avowed the laft century, will be fruck with 
his attachment to monarchal govern- the amazing contratt, the immenfe 
ment, and a democrat profefied tobe improvements, and the unabated {pi- 
the triend of liberty. Inafhort time, rit of commerce, and manufactures, 
however, while the ariftocrat remain- which has obtaiued for her a decided 
ed, the democrat became a jacobin, a prefer.nce in foreign markets. Let 
name which is ftill retained, although it be remarked alfo, that as the cen- 
fo varioufly applied, that it is not tury began with the union, fo obvi- 
eafy to appreciate itsfull meaning. By ouily pointed out by nature, between 
moi itis, however, underft odtoim- the crowns of England and Scotland, 
port that revolu'ionary mania and le- fo it has concluded by an union, as 
velling principle, without fenfe, with- obvioufly arifing from policy and ne- 
out fyftem, without humanity, which ceflity between Great Britain and Ire- 
prevailed during the firit two years, land. ‘The return of peace will, in 
or veriaps more, after the death of ail human probability, extend the ad- 
the king of France. Since that pe- vantages Great Britain enjoys to the 
riod, fo many partic: have farted in united kingdom, in fuch a manner as 
France, and obtiined a temporary fu- to confolidate its interes upon the 
periority, that all principle feems con- firm bafis of popular opinion, and 
founded, and although France has render the future attempts of foreign 
lately been fuccefsful, it is impofible hoftility, or domeftic difaffeAiion, 
co fay under what defcription her civil wholly nugatory.—Whatever differ- 
government can be ranked. However, ences of political fentiment may be a- 
the effects of wild theories on the fub- mong us, whatever opinion fome may 
jet of government were too vifible entertain of the meafures adopted by 
in Our own country, and perhaps it the late adminiitration, or of the ac- 
will be fome confiderable time before tual ftate of the country in its liberties 
they are wholly eradicated. and privileges, we apprehend, that 
‘The mention of the French revo- upon a fair eftimate and comparifon, 
lution, by far the moft important it will be found that there is no nation 
event of the eighteenth century, on under the earth at this moment, which 
which volumes have been written, can boatt of more advantages, of a 
and on which volumes will continue more pure conftitution, or more prac- 
to be written, neceflarily leads us to tical liberty, nor where the general 
clofe our brief retrofpect of the paft character of the people is better a- 
century, with a review of the ftate of dapted to form a fociety of happinefs 
Europe, and it is with much fatif- and fecurity. It is in vain to expett 
faction that we are enabled to con- perfection in forms of government, in 
template a fuperiority in the fate of fets of minifters, or in great bodies 
Great Britain over the nation on the of people, but let the comparifon we 
continent, which the hard and ex- have recommended be fairly inftituted, 
penfive ftruggle fhe has had to carry and we think it impoffible that the re- 
on, has not comparatively leflened. fult,fhould not be to the honour of the 
From what has been advanced in nation. 

our former articles, we have fhownin. If we look at the next formidable 
what this fuperiority confilts, in the power, the ancient rival of Great 
progrefs of her commerce, the fecurity Britain, France, it will be feen that 
of her pofieflions, by a navy blefied no country has undergone changes {0 
with uninterrupted fuccefs, and by a very important in the courfe of the 
credit, which neither misfortune nor, lati century. At the commencement 
we had almoft faid, mifgonduét has of it, and under the reign of Louis 
been able to fhake. Whoever com- ‘ x1v, a defpotic prince, no nation was 
pares the ftate of Great Britain at the fo remarkable for loyalty. At the 
commencement, and at the clofe of conclufion, all refpeét for monarchd 
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government was either wholly fup- 
preffed, or fo diminifhed as never to 
have been formidable to any of the 
fucceflions of revolutionary govern- 
ments ; greater in arms than at the 
beginning of the century, but in or- 
der, fociety, regular eftablifhments, 
commerce, depending on chance and 
fhifts. Its conftitution icarcely, as 
we have already obferved, defineable, 
and kept together tor the prefent by 
the perfonal fuccefs and influence of 
one man. 

Spain prefents us with an inflance 
of gradual decline duving the whole of 
the eighteenth century ; a decline, 
however, which has been progretiive 
for a much longer period. its _alli- 
ance with France, by what was cailed 
the Family Compact, feemed to nave 
been intended to buttrefs its falling 
fabric, but the only confeguence was 
its being involved in the fame wars 
with France, and having its navy de- 
ftroyed and its poffeffions taken by 
the Englith Scarcely any nation 1s 
more iofignificant in the feale of Eu- 
rope at-prefent. Spain joined in the 


confederacy againit France, but was 


the firft to fall a facrifice, and has 
fince been governed entirely by French 
councils. 

Portugal, once a trading and a 
flourifhing kingdom, has declined in 
like manner, deriving its principal 
fupport from its colonial poffeffions, 
and a beneficial trade with Great Bri- 
tain. That it fhould not have been 
{walloved up in the revolutionary 
wreck of Europe long ere now, is 
fomewhat extraordinary. Nature-has 
been bountiful to this country, but it 
has much longer retained the bigotry 
and fuperftition of the Romith religion 
than any other country, and the 1m- 
provements of mind are lefs to be 
looked for in it than in any part of 
Europe. We may here mention, 
that in the courfe of the preceding 
century, France was governed by 
three actual fovereigns, and two no- 
minal ones, Louis xvi1 and Louis 
XVvit13 pain by four, and Portugal 
by five kings or queens. 
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Ruffia, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has made a gigantic progrefs, 
At the beginning, it was not equal to 
either Denmark or Sweden, but by 
the wifdom of its fovereigns, it has 
not only fpread to a greater extent 
than that of any other nation, but 
rifen to a very important rank among 
the powers of Europe. Much of its 
fuperiority muft be attributed to the 
management of the emprefs Catherine, 
who, with many failings, contrived 
the means to promote the ufeful arts 
at home, and keep together an im- 
menfe population, rifing through va- 
rious gradations of flavery. Sie was 
certainly one of the wi/é/ of princefles, 
but whether the means fhe took to 
extend her influence and her empire, 
were always the beft and moft juftifia- 
ble, is a queftion which a politician 
would }:ave more pleafure in anfwer- 
ing than a moralift. Such invafion of 
territory as diltinguifhes fome part of 
her reign, is not known nor acknow- 
ledged in our hiftory, nor accordant 
to our feelings. Ruffia had eight 
fovereigns during the laft century, 
four of whom were women. 

Poland naturally prefents itfelf from 
a remark juft made on invafion. This 
was, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a formidable power, and a 
defireable ally to the fovereign of the 
north. Within a few years, we have 
feen it complete'y blotted out of the 
map of Europe as akingdom. lis 
dominions were divided, though not 
in equal fhares, between Ruffia Pruflia, 
and Germany. It had only three 
kings in the courfe of the whole cen- 
tury, the laft of whom, although a 
dethroned monarch, had the fingular 
fortune to die a natural death, Rex 
pelinorum ultimus. 

Sweden, another {mall, but warlik 
fate, has not advanced much in poli- 
tical importance during the laft hun- 
dred years. By remaining neutral, 
however, during the war, fhe has pro- 
fited as a trader with the belligerent 
powers, but at the very clofe of the 
century, was induced to join in a con- 
federacy againft Great Britain, from 
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which fhe cannot be fuppofed to de- 
rive much advantage. The prefent 


* js the fifth, monarch fince the com- 


mencement of the laft century. 

Denmark, once, likewife, a formid- 
able neighbour, has now funk into the 
placid itate of a commercial nation, 
governed, as we have been affured, 
by a wife prince, during the incapa- 
city of his father, and profiting by the 
fame line of neutrality obferved by 
Sweden. Yet, like that power, in- 
duced, in an evil moment, to join a 
confederacy, which, while we are 
writing this article, is clearly proved 
to be the moft impolitic ftep fhe could 
have taken. In commerce and civi- 
lization, Denmark made great pro- 
grefs in the courfe of the lait century, 
but her political confequence as a 
power is gone for ever. Four fove- 
reigns have fwayed the Danith {ceptre 
fince 1700. 

The tlates, we have already enume- 
rated, owe little of their changes, dur- 
ing the laft century, to the confe- 
quences of the French revolution. 
What follows are entirely indebted to 
that event for their rife or fall. 

Profia—a dukedom only at the be- 
pinning of the eighteenth century, 
has, through the management of five 
very politic fovereigns, rifen to the 
importance of a leading power in Eu- 
rope, and its recent alliance with 
France has given it a preponderating 
confequence, which even the great 
Frederick could neither have forefeen 
nor expected. It has always had the 
good fortune to profit by the divifions 
of its neighbours, and iis conduSt for 
the laft eight years places the cunning 
of government in a very flriking point 
of view. 

Germany, a ftate vaft, unwieldy, 
and cumbrous, of the firit importance 
when the lat century began, and 
maintaining its confequence through- 
out the greater part of it, always in 
one part or other the feat of war, im- 
menfe by its extent, and complicated 
by its various interefts, feems now to 
be on the verge of diffolution. Bel- 
gium is loft to it, and the hard con- 
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ditions of the treaty of peace in agita- 
tion will contract its limits much 
further. Jofeph 11, appears to have 
laid the foundation of the diffentions, 
which rendered it a more eafy prey to 
the French arms, and yet perhaps 
Jofeph was not the moft impolitic of 
the eight fovereigns, who had to guide 
its affairs during the laft century. 

Hoiland, at the beginning of our 
period, was one of the principal com- 
mercial nations ;it enjoyed practical 
liberty ; ftrit in its religion and mo- 
rals; a refuge for the perfecuted of all 
nations ; and the ufeful ally of all 
commercial ftates. At the end of the 
century, it has loft its only fupport, 
its trade ; it gave up its ancient go- 
vernment, and is in faét a province 
of France. 

The Italian ftates may now be claff- 
ed together as alike in their misfor- 
tunes, attributable to that great revo- 
lution, which has rendered our geo- 
graphical and ftatiftical records as a 


‘tale that is told.’ At the beginning | 


of the laft century, the papal power 
was great—not indeed as it had been 
previous to the reformation—but in 
Catholic countries, its influence was 
temporal -as well as {piritual in a very 
great degree. The caufes of its pre- 
cipitate fall have been traced by an 
able and induftrious writer, to focieties 
of infidels on the continent. ‘There 
may be truth in this; but ftill the 
power of the pope, and the doétrines 
of popery itfeif are not of that kind, 
which could have long withftood the 
regular propagation of truth and 
proteftanifm, without the latter being 
accufed of deriving any aid from the 
confpiracies of infidels. At the clofe 
of the century, the ecclefiaftical ftate 
of Rome was entirely overthrown, 
and not one of its vaffal powers in 
Europe were able, or willing to lend 
a hand to fupport it. But befide the 
influence of French arms in this over- 
throw, it is evident that a difunion 
among the Italian ftates, rendered 
them a more eafy prey to the invader 
than they would otherwife have been. 
They have formerly refifled the moft 
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werful monarchs; but a long pe- 
riod of peace had ‘ ficklied o’er the 
land,’ with effeminacy. No one can 
contemplate the ftate of fociety in 
Italy, and confider it as beneficial to 
happinels, religion, or focial order. 
The defcription Goldfmith gave fome 
years fince, in his much admired poem, 
is too juit: 
Could nature’s bounty fatisfy the breatt, 
The fons of Italy were furely bleft.—— 
But {mall the blifs that fenfe alone beftows, 
And fenfual blifs is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man feems the only growth that dwindles 
here. 
Contrafted faults through all his manners 
reign : 
Though el luxurious ; though fub- 
miffive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet 
untrue ; 
And even in penance planning fins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind, &c. 


The other fmall ftates of Europe, 
the Savoy, the Swifs Cantons, &c. 
have experienced fimilar revolutions 


from the incurfions of the French. 
Of thefe, the overthrow of the Swifs 
2fforded moft regret to men of re- 
fection. That peaceful country, long 
the nurfe of liberty, and the fure re- 
fuge from the oppreffions of neigh- 
bouring nations, prefents no longer 
an afylum to the man of tafte and li- 
terature. He cannot now retire thi- 
ther to enjoy freedom from the con- 
vulfions of war and tumult. Political 
diffention has {pread its baneful influ- 
ence among a people, once invincible 
by union and local fecurity. 

There is one empire more which 
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may be added to the lift of thofe, 


which, in the courfe of the laft century, 
have fuffered a gradual declenfion, 
that of Turkey, now tottering to its 
foundation. It is not eafy, indeed, 
to conceive how an empire fo confti- 
tuted could long fubfift in the neigh- 
bourhood of civilization and improve- 
ment. But ages may yet pafs before 
the inhabitants of the Turkith do- 
minions, whoever may be their con- 
querors, can derive the bleflings of 
rational liberty, of literature, or of 
religion. 

If the above fketch of the changes 
produced. in the {pace of the lait cen- 
tury, upon the various nations of Eu- 
rope, be juft, it will ferve to confirm 
the exultation with which we have 
diftinguifhed the advancement of our 
own country, during the fame period. 
Yet let not this be underitood as. the 
boaft of pride. It becomes more pro- 
perly the tribute of gratitude to that 
Being, from whom we have derived 
fo many bleflings, and whofe worfhip 
has never been difcouraged in this 
nation by the hand of power, nor dif- 
countenanced by the general voice. 
No nation on earth has more caufe to 
be thankful for the advantages it en- 
joys and enjoyed for many centuties, 
yet if thefe are employed to unworthy 
purpofes, if peace begets infolence, 
and fecurity takes from us a reverence 
for the * giver of every good and per- 
fe& gift,’ we may have reafon to fear 
that the fcourge which has chattifed 
the impiety of nations, will fall with 


‘redoubled force on thofe to whom 


* much has been given, and of whom 
much will be required.’ 


THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


{ From Dallas’ Tranflation of the Abbé Ordinaire’s Natural Hiftory of 
Volcanoes. ] 


IT has been difcuffed, but never 
yet decided, whether there have been 
Volcanoes in Ireland. There does not 

em to be any other grounds for the 
afirmative than the exiltence of the 
Giants’ Caufeway. The common 
People, flruck with the regularity of 
tat immenfe obje&, judged it to be 


the work of men; and on account of 
the extraordinary ftrength it muft 
have required, they fuppofed thofe 
men to have been giants. But why 
fhould we be aftonifhed to find nature 
regular in great as well as in {mall 
objects ? Confequently, in this Caufe- 
way, as well as in the grains of the 
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various falts, and in all the other 
fmal'er cryftals ? Allow tiis, and there 
is farther occafion to have recourfe, 
on this fubjett, either to the {kill of 
man, or to a race fuperior to the pre- 
fent fpecies. 

This famous Caufeway is in the 
county of Antrim. It is a colle&tion 
of columns regularly difpofed, each 
adapted to thofe that are round it, fo 
as to leave no vacancy in the whole. 
It extends vilibly without interruption 
about fourteen Englith miles, part on 
land and part in the fea, where the 
end of it is by no means afcertained, 
for it finks by degrees the farther it is 
traced under the water. 

The regularity is not confined to 
the compoilition of the general pile, 
but defcends to the formation of each 
column. The fubftance is through- 
out of the fame nature ; and is a {pe- 
cies of marble of an iron-gray colour, 
with which the ancients were acquaint- 
ed under the name of bafaltes. This 
fubftance in its Weight, durability, and 
colour, is very much like lava dug 
from the bottom of a quarry ; which 
has induced many men to give the 
name of bafaltes to the currents of 
lava: a denomination I am not in- 
clined to adopt, becaufe, not only the 
bafaltes, efpecially that of the Giants’ 
Caufeway, is fo compact, that the 
eye perceives no vacuity in its fub- 
fiance, whereas lava is evidently po- 
rous ; but there is ftill a much more 
effential difference between ‘that and 
Java; for bafaltes has no mixture of 
any metal, and !ava,on the contrary; 
particularly, that at the bottom, is 
always amalgamated. The denomi- 
nation, neverthclefs, feems generally 
admitted, with a dillinétion that has 
been introduced, of jointed, cryftal- 
lized, or prifmatic bafaltes, and of 
not jointed or common bafaltes. Of 
courfe the lava mult be of the latter 
kind. 

The Giants’ Caufeway is all of 
jointed bafaltes; that is to fay, firlt, 
That each column in it prefent fepa- 
rately a ‘regular folid body of three, 
four, five, and even fo many as nine 
faces; bat the figures moit ufual are, 


° 
a“ 


the pentagonal, hexagonal, and hep. 
tagonal. The common height of the 
columnsis forty feet above the ground’; 
the depth below has not been inquired 
into, and the diameters are from a foot 
to two feet and ahalf. Secondly, That 
each column is compoted of diftiné 
pieces, the fhape and dimenfions of 
which are al:vays equal, and exactly fit 
the hollow, in the pieces adapted to 
receive the lengthened and rounded 
extremity of the piece which joins 
into it. Each of thefe pieces is nearly 
a foot ; fo that in general the height 
may be known from the number of 
pieces. Thirdly, That immediately 
next to a pillar in which the convex 
part is above the concave, one is fre- 
quently found that has all its joints 
direétly the reverfe ; that is to fay, 
the concave parts are on the contrary 
above the convex. Thefe particulars 
are given ina difcourfe on cry ftalliza- 
tion, by Dr. Alexander Eaton, in the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philofo- 
phical Society of Manchetier. 

The regularity of this admirable 
firucture goes even farther. ‘There is 
a point where, in a finking of the 
height, fifty of thefe columns appear 
difpofed in fuch a manner, that the 
higheit, which is forty feet high, and 
has forty-four joints, ftands in the 
centre, and the reft, to the right and 
left of it, flope off gradually till they 
meet the line on each fide. From 
which appearance, that part has been 
called the organ-pipes. 

There are other particularities in 
this Caufeway, which fome may think 
interefting ; but I have confined my- 
felf to what feems to me fufficient to 
give an idea of it. Two fine prints 
were publifhed by Mr. Drury, pre- 
fenting different views of the Giants’ 
Caufeway. Productions of a iimilar 
kind are found in Merioneth ‘hire, and 
in fome of the Hebrides or Wettern 
Ifles. Sir Jofeph Banks conjectures that 
the {mall iiland of Staffa, one of the 
Hebrides, thirty leagues north of the 
Giants’ Caufeway, is a mafs of bafaltic 
pdims. They are to be found in many 
other places, out no where on fo large 
a {cale as in the county of Antrim. 
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BroGRAPHICAL RecisTER of eminent Persons deceafedin 1800. 
Continued from Page 264. 


Dr. Joseru Warton. 
ONE of the laft fciiolars of what 
might be termed the old age of Eng- 
lith literature, was born about the 


year 1722; his father, Thomas War-~ 


ton, B.D. was fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, poetry-profeffor, 
from the year 1718 to 1728, and 
vicar of Bafingftoke, in Hamphhire, 
and Cobham, in Surry. He married 
Elifabeth, daughter of the Rev. Jofzph 
Richardion, rector of Dunfold, in 
Surry, by whom he had three chil- 
dren; Jofeph, the obje& of our pre- 
fent article; Thomas, well known to 
the public as the poet-laureat and hif- 
torian of Englith poetry, who died in 
1790; and a daughter. After his 
death, a volume of his poems was 
printed by fubfcription in the year 
1745- He isat prefent known tothe 
public by none of his productions more 
advantageoully than by his ingenious 
epigram, occafioned by a regiment of 
horfe being fent to Oxford, by George 
11, at the fame time that he gave a 
collection of books to the univerfity of 
Cambridge. ‘This is too fhort to re- 
guire an apology for tran{cription in 
this place. 
The king obferving, with judicious eyes, 
The ftate of both his univerfities, 
To one he fent a regiment ; for why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty :— 
To th’ other he fent books, as well dif- 
cerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learn- 
ing. ‘ 

It may alfo be proper to mention 
here, that in many colleétions of poe- 
tical pieces, thefe lines are unjuftly 
attributed to Dr. Trapp.— 

Mr. Jofeph Warton was probably 
educated at Winchetter fchool ; he was 
admitted of Oriel College, Oxford, 
proceeded m. a. by diploma, June 23, 
1759, and B. and p. bp. January 15; 
1768. Such are the dates in the ca- 


talogue of Oxford graduates, and 





thence copied into. our periodical 
works, but we conceive them to be 
partly erroneous; he muft have ar- 
rived at thofe degrees at leaft ten 
years fooner than here ftated. At 
what time he was elected head-matter 
of Winchefter College, is not exactly 
known, but he refigned it in 1793. 
His promotions in the church were 
neither numerous, nor very valuable. 
He was recor of Wickham, in Hamp- 
thire, a prebendary of Winchefter, 
and rector of Upham, in Hamphhire, 
whichdaft he received from the bifhop 
of Winchciter in 1792. 

His earlieft publication was * An 
Ode on reading Weft’s Pindar, 1749,” 
followed by other fhort poems, among 
which is the * Enthufiaft, or Lover of 
Nature.’ In 1746, when B. a. * Odes 
on feveral Subjects,’ 8vo. In 1756, 
without his name, the ‘ Effay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, vol. 1.” 
and jn 1722, the fecond volume, of 
which the firft 200 pages were printed 
twenty years before publication. Dr. 
Johnfon affigned to his biographer, 
Mr. Bofwell, a fingular reafon for 
this uncommon delay. ‘ Why, fir, 
I fuppofe he finds himfelf a little dif- 
appointed, in not having been able to 
perfuade the world to be of his opinion 
as to Pope.’ The world, however, 
does not now differ materially from 
Dr. Warton’s opinion, 

In 1753, was publifhed, ‘ The 
Works of Virgil in Englith verfe ; 
the Eneid, tranflated by the Rev. Mr. 
Chriftopher Pitt, the Eclogues and 
Georgics, by Mr. Jofeph Warton,’ 
&c. in 4 vol. 8vo: dedicated to fir 
George, afterward lord Littleton. Of 
Dr. Warton’s Eclogues and Georgics, 
it may be faid that they convey the 
fenfe of the originals with greater ex- 
aétnefs and per{picacity than any other 
tranflation we have ; that their verfi- 
fication is eafy and harmonious, and 
their ftyle correct and pure; yet, if 
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read for themfelves} they are inferior, 
as pleating poems, to the fimilar per- 
formances of Dryden. 

His laft work, the labour of many 
years, he gave to the world in 1797, 
an edition of the works of Pope, in 
g vol. 8vo. but the expeétation which 
this work had excited in the literary 
world, was in fome meafure difap- 
pointed. It bears evident marks of 
hafte, and the commentary confifts of 
a fele&tion of the beft of Warburton’s 
notes, combined with the corref- 
ponding parts of the Effay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope. Not- 
withftanding, however, various ble- 
- mifhes of flyle, and inftances of the 
garrulity of age, the notes are ufeful 
and entertaining, and upon the whole 
this is the beft edition we have of 
Pope. 

Tt is faid, Dr. Warton had made 
colletions for a literary hiftory of the 
age of Leo the tenth, and propofals 
were actually in circulation for a work 
of that kind ; but it is probable that 
the duties of his ftation did not leave 
him the neceffary leifure for an under- 
taking of this kind, whieh required 
years of fectufion and independence. 

To thefe particulars, we add the 
following charafter from a friend ; 
Dr. Warton was prevented, by his pro- 
feffional avocations, from cuhivating 
thofe talents for the pulpit, which he 
fo eminently poffeffed. 1 once heard 
him preach in a camp near Win- 
chefter ; and his fermon, on that oc- 
cafion, is remembered by me, both 
as to compofition, appropriation, and 
delivery, as a very fuperior example 
of pulpit eloquence. Cheerful in his 
temper, convivial in his difpofition, 
of an elegant tafte and lively imagi- 
nation, with a large portion of fcholar- 
fhip, and a very general knowledge 
of the Belles Lettres of Europe, it 
may be prefumed that Dr. Warton 
poffeffed, beyond moft men, the power 
of enlivening claffical fociety. He 
was the intimate friend of Dr. John- 
fon ; and was originally a member of 
the literary club. He poffeffed a li- 
beral mind, a generous difpofition, 
and a benevolent heart.’ 
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Dr. Warton was twice married; 
and by his firit wife, had one fon, who 
difappointed hishopes, and was found 
dead in his father’s library at Win- 
chefter ; and feveral daughters. He 
died at Wickham, Hants, Feb. 23. 

To the above hit of his works, we 
had almoft forgot to add thole papers 
im the Adventurer, containing criti- 
cifms on Shak{peare, which difplay the 
trueft tafte and feeling. He was, in- 
deed, on every occafion, a cheerful 
contributor, and ufeful affiftant, to 
works of literary importance. 


Hon. Daines BaxrincTon. 

Tuis eminent antiquary was the 
fourth fon of the firft lord vifcount 
Barrington, himfelf a charaéter of no 
{mall fame in the literary world. His 
name was originally John Shute, the 
youngeftfon of Benjamin Shute, mer- 
chant, and born in 1678. Inthe reign 
of queen Anne, in confequence of fonte 
eftates being bequeathed to him by 
Francis Barrington, of Tofts, efq. he 
procured an att of parliament to af- 
fume the name and bear the arms of 
Barrington. In 1720, he was created 
Barrington, of Newcaftle, and vif- 
count Barrington, of Ardglafs. His 
able works on religion are well known, 
He comes to be mentioned here for 
the fingular circumftance of having 
five fons, all of whom attained the 
higheft ranks of their refpeétive pro- 
feffions. He married Anne, eldett 
daughter of fir William Daines, by 
whom he left ftx fons and three daugh- 
ters. William, l¥is eldeft fon, {uc- 
ceeded to his father’s honours, on his 
demife, in 1734 ; and in the late and 
prefent reigns, paffed through the fuc- 
ceflive offices of lord of the admiralty, 
matter of the wardrobe, chancellor of 
the exchequer, treafurer of the navy, 
and fecretary at war. Francis, the 
fecond, died young. John, the third, 
was a major-general in the army, 
commanded the land forces at the re- 
duction of the ifland of Guadaloupe, 
in #758, and died in1764. Daines, 
the fourth, is the fubject of our pre- 
fent article. Samuel, the fifth, was 
vice-admiral of the white, and greatly 
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diftinguithed in the three laft wars ; 
he died in 1793. Shute, the fixth, 
is the prefent bifhop of Durham. 

Daines Barrington was educated in 
the profeffion of the law, became one 
of his majefty’s counfel, and a bencher 
of the hon. fociety of the Inner Tem- 
ple; appointed 1751, marfhal of the 
high court of admiralty in England, 
which he religned in 1753, on being 
appointed fecretary for the affairs of 
Greenwich hofpital ; was appointed a 
judge on the North Wales circuit, 
17573 and afterward fecond juftice of 
Chefter, which he refigned 1785, re- 
ceiving then a penfion, and at his 
death, retained only the place of com- 
miflary-general of the ftores at Gib- 
raliar. 

Although he claimed no high dif- 
tinftion as a lawyer, he was univer- 
fally allowed to be-a profound and ju- 
dicious antiquary. His firft publica- 


tion, which will always maintain its 
rank, and has gone through five edi- 
tions, was * Obfervations on the Sta- 
tutes, chiefly the more ancient, from 


Magna Charta to 21 James1, Cc. 273 
with an Appendix, being a propofal 
for new-modeling the Statutes, 4to, 
1766.’ The following year he ex- 
changed his feverer ftudies for thofe 
of a lighter kind, in natural hiftory, 
and publifhed, ‘ The Naturalift’s Ca- 
lendar,’ which has alfo had more than 
one edition. He’ was lefs fuccefsful 
in the Englihh tranflation of Orofius, 
which expofed him to fevere animad- 
verfions, which the reader will find ia 
the forty-feventh volume of the Gen- 
teman’s Magazine. His next publi- 
cation was ‘ ‘T'raéts on the probability 
of reaching the North Pole, 1773, 
4to.” He was the firft propofer of 
the voyage to the North Pole, 
which was undertaken by captain 
Phipps, afterward lord Mulgrave, and, 
on the event of it, he colleQed a va- 
riety of facts and fpeculations, to evince 
the pragticability of fuch an under- 
taking. His tra&ts on this fubjeé&, 
which however have not been {fo fatif- 
factory as could have been withed, 
were republifhed in his ‘ Mifcellanics 
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on various Subje&s, 1781,’ 4to; con- 
fitting of fome of his papers in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, and other 
mifcellaneous efflays compofed or com- 
piled by him. He enriched the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfactions, the Archeo- 
logia, and other publications, with a 
great number of curious papers. He 
was eleéted F. a. s. in 1767, and for 
fome years was vice-prefident of that 
fociety, which rank he refigned on 
account of the ill ftate of his health. 
He died March 14, 1800, and his re- 
mains were. interred in the Temple 
church. 

There are certain men, fays one 
who appears to have known him well, 
who, without the boaft of great ta- 
lents or refplendent abilities, obtain, 
by ufeful diligence, accurate invetfti- 
gation, and invariable integrity, that 
folid refpe&t which the eccentricities 
of genius will feldom fuffer genius to 
enjoy. Such refpect did Daines Bar- 
rington. poffefs through a long and 
honourable life. He was bred to the 
bar; but, though efteemed a very 
found lawyer, he never rofe to any 
diftinguifhed eminence as a pleader. 
He was, however, for fome time, re- 
corder of Briftol, 2 very refpeétable 
fituation, in which he was preceded 
by that eminent judge, fir Michael 
Fofter, and was fucceeded by the firit 
lawyer of his day, afterward created 
lord Afhburton. If it had been his 
with he might, without doubt, have 
attained the Englifh ermine; but, 
poffeffed of an ample income, having 
a ftrong bias to antiquarian know- 
ledge, natural hiftory, and its con- 
comitant ftudics, he retired from the 
practice of the law, and applied his 
legal knowledge to the purpofes of 
inveftigating curious queftions of legal 
antiquity,—Ee was among thofe who, 
at a former period, frequented Tom’s 
coffeehoufe, near the Temple, where, 
during the early part of the evening, 
the literature and theatrical hiftory of 
the day were agreeably difcuffed by 
men who were capable of deeper dif- 
cuffions but Tom's coffechoufe is no 
ore, and Mr. Barrington, perhaps, 
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was the lalt of thofe who formed that 
pleafant fociety. He had for a great 
number of years occupied the cham- 
bers in the King’s-bench walks, in the 
Inner Temple, where he died. His 
latter companions were principally 
the benchers of that fociety, of which 
he was one; and the little exercife 
which he had for fome time been able 
to take, was in the Temple gardens, 
whofe arrangement he was pleafed to 
fuperintenud ; and where he appeared 
to find an occafional amufement in 
obferving the growth of the few trees 
and flowers which adorn them.—Mr. 
Barrington was above feventy years 
old, but his exaét age is nowhere af- 
certained. 


Witiiam Cowper, Efq. 

Tuis celebrated poet was the third 
in defcent from the great earl Cowper, 
lord chancellor of England. He was 
born at Berkhamftead, in Hertford- 
fhire, in 1722, andeducated at Wett- 
minfler fchool ; but the place of clerk 
of the houfe of lords, being referved 


for him, he was not fent to complete 
his ftudies at the univerfity, but finith- 


ed them at the Temple. Jie. had, 
hewever, an infuperable averficn to 
the drudgery of the law, and indeed 
to a!l ntanner of public bufinefs. He 
wholly gave himlelf up to this pro- 
penfity ; and Ocia nofira has appeared 
to have been his motto ail his life. 
The profound refleétions which fre- 
quent retirement into the country, 
occafioned him to indulge in, begat a 
ferioufnefs of manners and afve& which 
alarmed his friends, and excited their 
united endeavours to avert the appre- 
hended confequences. But notwith- 
ftlanding thefe kind and affectionate 
precautions in thofe about him, he con- 
traéted a morbid melancholy, which 
at umes deprived him of reafon. He 
refided at Huntingdon, for feveral 
years, in the clofeit friendihip with 
the Rev. Mr. Unwin, a moft worthy 


clergyman; after whofe death,, he 


retired to Olney, in Buckinghamhhire, 
with the widow of that friend. At 
this village he wrote the principal part 
of his poems, 
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Here the habitual gloomincefs which 
had fo long preyed upon his mind, 
was aitempered at leaft, if not whol'y 
removed, by an intercourfe with the 
pious and Rev. Mr. Newton, then 
minifter of that place, and now rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth’s, London. 
The mind of Mr. Cowper, long per- 
plexed by fcruples of a religious na- 
ture, long bewildered on the fubje& 
of revelation itfelf, and haraffed by 
new dogmas and metaphyfical objec- 
tions, thus at laft became fettled and 
compofed. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that between him and his 
new friend and guide, Mr. Newton, 
the moft endearing friendfhip fhould 
have been formed. When Mr. New- 
ton publifhed his volume of Hymns, 
called « The Olney Hymns,’ it was 
enriched with fome compofitions from 
the pen of Mr. Cowper, which have 
been fince adopted into other coilec- 
tions. They bear internal evidence, 
in addition to their pious fervour, of 
a cultivated underftanding, and :an 
original genius. His time was now 
wholly dedicated to that literary let- 
fure, in which the mind, left to its 
own operations, follows up that line 
of purfuit, which is the moft congenial 
to its tafte, and the moft adapted to 
its powers. In his garden, in his li- 
brary, and in his da'ly walks, he feems 
to have difciplined his mufe to the 
piclurefyue and vivid habits of de- 
{crip:ion, which will always diftinguihh 
Cowper among our national poets. 
No writer, with the exception of 
Thompfon, feems to have ftudied na- 
ture with more diligence, and to have 
copied her with more fidelity ; an ad- 
vantage which he has gained over 
other men, by his difdaining to fludy 
her, ¢ through the fpectacles of books,’ 
as Dryden calls it; and by his pur- 
fuing her through her haunts, and 
watching her in all her attitudes, with 
the eye of a philofopher as well as of 
a poet. As Mr. Cowper had no relih 
for public cérterns, it was not fingu- 
lar that he fhould have negleéted the 
ftudy of the law, on which he had ene, 
tered. That knowledge of afiive life, 
which is fo requifite for the legal pro- 
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fefion, would hardly be acquired on 
the bank of the Oule,; and in filent 
contemplations on the beauties of na- 
wre. In this retreat, he exchanged 
for the iociety and converfe of the 
mufes, the ambition and tumult of a 
forenfic occupation; dedicating his 
mind to the cultivation of poetry, and 
{toring it with thofe images which he 
derived from the inexhauftible trea- 
fury of arch and varied fcenery, in 
a molt beautiful and romantic coun- 
try. 

The firft volume of his poems, 
which was publithed by Mr. Newton, 
in 1782, confilts of various pieces on 
various fubjects. It appears that he 
had been affiduous in cultivating a 
turn for grave and argumentative ver- 
fiication on moral and ethical topics. 
Of this kind is the Table ‘Talk, and 
feveral other pieces in the collection. 
He who objeéts to thofe poems as 
containing too great a neglect sof 
harmony in the arrangement of his 
words, and the ufe of expreffions too 
profaic, will condemn him on prin- 
ciples: of criticifm, which are by no 
means juft, if the object and ftyle of 
the fubjeét be confidered. Horace 
apologized for the flyle of his own 
. fatires, which are, ftrittly fpeaking, 
only ethical and moral difcourfes, by 
obferving, that thofe topics require 
the fedefirian and familiar diction, 
and a form of expreffion, not carried 
to the heights of poetry. But if the 
reader will forego the delightof fmouth 
verfification, and recolleé that poe- 
try does not altogeti.ecr confift in even 
and polificd metre; he will remaik 
in thefe produ¢iions, no ordinary depth 
of thinking and of judgment, upon 
the moft important fubjeéts of human 
intercourfe ; and he will be occafionally 
ftruck with lines, not unworthy of 
Dryden, for their ftrength and dignity. 
His lighter poems are well known, 
particularly the verfes fuppofed to 
have been written by Alexander Sel- 
kirk, or Robinfon Crufoe, ov his de- 
fert ifland. 

Tt would be abfurd to give one ge- 
neral character of the pieces that were 
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pubiithed in this volume; yet this 
is true concerning Mr. Cowper’s pro- 
duétion, that in all the varieties of 
his ftyle, there may fill be difcerned 
the likenefs and imprefhion of the fame 
mind; the fame unaffected modetty, 
which always rejects unfeafonable am- 
bitions, and ornaments of language ; 
the fame eafy vigour; the fame fe- 
rene’and cheerful hope, derived from 
a fteady and unfbaken faith in the 
dottrines of Chriftianity, Mr. Cow- 
per, perhaps, does not derive praife 
from the choice and elegance of his 
words; but he has the higher praife 
of having chofen them without affec- 
tation. He appearsto have ufed them 
as he found them; neither intreduc- 
ing faftidious refinements, nor ad- 
hering to obfolete barbarifms. He 
underftood the whole fcience of num- 
bers, and he has prattifed their dif- 
ferent kinds with confiderable happi- 
nefs; and if his verfes do not flow fo 
foftly as the delicacy of a modern ear 
requires, that roughnefs, which is 
objected to in his poetry, is his choice, 
not his defect. But this fort of critics, 
who admire only what is exquifitely 
polifhed, ought to take into their efti- 
mate, that vait effufion of thought, 
which is fo abundan:ly poured over 
the writings of Cowper, without 
which-human difcourfe is only a com- 
bination of founds and fyllables. The 
favourable reception which this vo- 
lame experienced, profluced another 
of fuperior merit. — 

‘ The Taik,’ is, indeed, unquef- 
tionably his principal performance. 
The occafion that gave birth to it was 
trivial, A lady had requefted him to 
write a piece in blank verfe, and gave 
him for its fubjeét a thing next to her 
at the time, a /ofa. ‘This he expand- 
ed into one of the fineft moral poems 
our language has produced. It is 
written in blank verfe, as defired ; 
and though in that refpect it refembles 
Milton’s, it is neverthelefs original 
and charafteriftic. [t is not too ftately 
for familiar defcription, nor too de- 
prefled for fxblime and elevated 
imagery. If it has any fault, it is 
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that of being too much laden with 
ijiomatic expreffion; a tault which 
the author, in the rapidity with which 
his ideas and his utterance feem to 
have flowed, very naturally incurred. 
In this poem, his fancy ran with the 
moft excurfive freedom. The poet 
enlarges upon his topics, and confirms 
his argument by every variety of il- 
luitration. He never, however, duels 
upon them too long, and leaves off in 
fuch a manner, that it feems in his 
power to have faid more. 
The arguments of the poem are 
various. The works of nature, the 
affociations with which they exhibit 
themfelves, the defigns of Providence, 
and the paflions of men. Of one ad- 
vantage the writer has amply availed 
himfelf. ‘The work not being rigidly 
confined to any precife fubject, he has 
indulged himfeif in all the freedom of 
a mifcellancous poem. Yet he has 
fiill adhered fo faithfully to the gene- 
ral laws of congruity, that whether 
he infpires the fofter affeétions into his 
reader, or delights him with keen and 
playful raillery, or difcourfes on the 
ordinary manners of human nature, 
or holds up the bright pictures of re- 
ligious confolation to his mind, he 
adopts, at pleafure, a diction juft and 
appropriate, equal in elevation to the 
facred effufions of pious rapture, and 
fufficiently eafy and familiar for de- 
icriptions of domeftic life; fkilful alike 
in foaring without effort, and defcend- 
ing without meannefs. He who de- 
fires to put into the hands of youth a 
poem, which, not deftitute of poetical 
embellifhments, is free from all mat- 
ter Of a licentious tendency, will [find 
in the Takk, a book- adapted to his 
purpofe. Allis grave, majeftic, and 
moral. A vein of fober thinking per- 
vades every page, and, in finithed 
poetry, defcribes the infufficiency and 
vanity of human purfuits. Not that 
he’is always fevere. He frequently 
enlivens the mind of his reader by 
{portive defcriptions, and by -repre- 
fenting, in elevated meafures, ludicrous 
objects and circumftances. The hif- 
torical account he has given of chairs, 
in the firft book of the Tafk, is a 


ftriking {pecimen of his powers of ver- 
fification, and of his talent for hu- 
mour. The attention, however, is 
the moft detained by thofe paflages 
in which the charms of rural life, and 
the endearments of domeftic retire- 
ment are defcribed. The Tatk a- 
bounds with incidents, introduced as 
Epifodes, and interpofing an agreea- 
ble relief to the grave and ferious part 
of the poetry. ee 

His John Gilpin is univerfally 
known, and is a {portive piece of hu- 
mour, of which any author may be 
proud. But his next great work was 
a tranflation of the Iliad and Odyfley 
into Miltonic verfe, in 2 vol. quarto, 
about the merits of which critics have 
been divided, principally from infti- 
tuting, very abfurdly, a comparifon 
betwecn it, and Pope’s tranilation. 
The merits of each are diftiné and 
appropriate. 

From his works, now fo well known, 
and fo generally read, we pafs to the 
melancholy termination of his life, a 
fubject which cannot be contemplated 
without compaffion and aftonifhment. 
It is with pain we relate, that the me- 
lancholy, which had in former years 
opprefied his mind, returned in his 
latter days with redoubled force, and 
was incurable by all human efforts. 
That fo pious a man as Mr. Cowper, 
fhould have been left to the horrors of 
defpair as to his future happinefs, 
would be a myftery, if we did not 
hope and believe that it was a difeafe. 
The circumftances of his death have 
been very minutely related by Mr. 
Greatheed, of Olney, in a fermon 
preached after his deceafe. Mr. 
Greatheed has been cenfured for this, 
we know notwhy. But the fermon is 
before the public, and each reader 
will judge for himfelf. As we have 
enlarged this article beyond the ufual 
limits of our Biographical Regifter, 
for which we truft no apology is due 
in the cafe of fuch an ornament to our 
country, as Mr. Cowper, we fhall 
conclude with a very fhort extrac 
from Mr. Greatheed’s fermon, near 
the clofe of it. 

* His fympathizing and admiring 
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friends,’ favs Mr. Greatheed, « were 
fondly cherifhing a hope, that the di- 
minution of his {ufferings, which was 
apparent for feveral fucceflive years, 
would at length refult in his reftora- 
tion to fpiritual peace and joy. Al- 
though advanced in years, his health, 
by means of regular exercife and ad- 
ditional fociety, was not only pre- 
ferved, but even feemed to improve, 
notwithftanding the root of his bitter- 
nefs evidently ftill remained. Amid 
flattering expectations, the Lord per- 
mitted fome affliting events to reyive 
his diftrefs in all its force, and to 
plunge him again into diltraction and 
defperation. He declined all mental 
or bodily exertion, and rejected all 
attempts at friendly confolation; nay, 
he conceived his tendereft friends to 
be transformed by the powers of 
darknefs into confpirators againft his 
welfare. Expecting every hour to be 
- his laft cat of endlefs torments, no- 
thing fhort of that horrible profpect 
could attract his notice for an inftant. 
He refufed, day after day, his necef- 
fary food ; and imminent danger ap- 
peared of his fpeedy departure out of 
life, in fo dreadful a ftate of mind. 
But the Lord, who had dafhed the 
rifing hopes of his friends, now merci- 
fully difappointed their fears. His 
period of mortality was extended ; 
and means were unexpectedly afforded 
from his removal from this neigh- 
bourhood to a diftant fituation, (Eaft 
Dereham) where he could remain 
under the continual care of an amiable 
young kinfman, who, with a tender- 
nefs beyond the common limits of 
filial affetion, watched over the pre- 
cious remnant of his life. Much of it 
elapfed without a probability of his 
reftoration to the ftate from which he 
had /a/ fallen. His intelletual pow- 
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ers were fo much affected by this re- 
lapfe, that he was only capable of at- 
tending to the moft trivial fubjects, 
even when willing to have his thoughts 
diverted from defpair. Local ad- 
vantages, the folicitous attention of 
affectionate friends, and the indefati- 
gable affiduity of his only remaining 
companion, were at length rendered 
fo far ufeful, that he was enabled to 
refume his literary occupations, which 
were always, when purfued, a con- 
fiderable, though partial, alluration 
of his diftrefs.— 

* During the laft year, or two, of 
Mr. Cowper’s life, his health and his 
ftate of mind appeared to be as much 
reftored, as for an equal time at any 
period during his long afflictions. To- 
ward the clofe of the paft winter, he 
was however attacked by a bodily dif- 
order, which brought on a rapid decay. 
His young friend and- relative, con- 
vinced that he would fhortly exchange 
a world of infirmity and forrow for a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory, repeatedly endeavoured to 
cheer him with the profpeét, and to 
affure hiny of the happinefs which 
awaited him. Still he refufed to be 
comforted. ‘“ Oh fpare me! Spare 
me! you.know, you snow it to be 
falfe !’? was his only reply, with the 
fame invincible defpair to which he 
had fo long been a prey. Early on 
the 25th of April, (1800) he funk 
into a ftate of apparent infenfbility, 
which might have been miftaken for 
a tranquil flumber, but that his eyes 
remained half open. His breath was 
regular, though feebie ; and his coun- 
tenance and animal frame were per- 
fectly ferene. In this ftate he conti- 
nued for twelve hours, and then ex- 


pired, without heaving his breath.’ 


EANER, 


Number XXXII, 


I WILLINGLY give place,inthis To the Auruor of the GLEAneRr. 


day’s paper, to the following whimiical 
communication, in which the author 
has made a very judicious mixture of 
the utile and the dulce, 


Sir, 
Reading the other night, in a- vo- 
lume of Dr. Blair’s Lectures on Rhe- 
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toric, I was farprized to meet with 
the following paffage : 

‘ Few languages are more copious 
than the Englith. In all grave fub- 
jects, efpecially hiftorical, critical, 
political, and moral, no writer has the 
leaft reafon to complain of the barren- 
nefs of our tongue. The ftudious re- 
fieGting genius of the people, has 
brought together great ftore of ex- 
preflions on futh fujects, from every 
quarter. We are rich too in the lan- 
guage of poetry. Our poetical flyle 
differs widely from proie, not in point 
of numbers only, but in the very 
words themfelves ; which fhows what 
a ftock and compafs of words we have 
it in Our power to fele&t and employ, 
fuited to thofe different occafions.’— 

I fay, fir, that I was very much 
farprized to find fuch an encomium 
- On the copiou/nefs of ovr language in 
an author, whofe judgment in fuch 
matters cannot well be queftioned.—I 
laid down the book, and paufed—I 
took it up, and read the paffage over 
again ; but fill [ found that all my 
expericnce went flatly againit the 
learned author’s opinion of the copi- 


oufnefs of our language, and the more . 


I confider the matter, the more I am 
perfuaded that the majority are of my 
way of thinking, namely, that for 
any other, than the common parpofes 
of life, our language is remarkably 
deficient, and that, however it may fuit 
the purpofes of mechanics and fhop- 
keepers, thofe who want it moft are 
ever difcovering its poverty and 
{carcity. 

I truft that, in proving this point, I 
need not go. much farther than to the 
very familiar inftance of our mot ce- 
lIebrated orators—our Pitts, Foxes, 
Sheridans, &c. One would fuppofe, 
that if our language were io very co- 
pious as Dr. Blair pretends, fuch men 
as thefe would make ample ufe of it 
in their harangues. One would think 
that if language came at the command 
of any body, it would be at the com- 
mand of the firft minilter of ftate, or 
if it were to be required, it would be 
acquired by men who have al! their 
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lives made public {peaking their par- 
ticular ftudy. Yet, fo far is this fromm 
being the cafe, fo wide are thefe con- 
jeCtares from any foundation in fact, 
that no men complain fo often as our 
great orators, that they want words ; 
nor is it only at the middle or clofe 
of a fpeech of three or four hours that 
they make this. complaint, for many 
of them begin with it, and whoever 
will look into our parliamentary regif- 
ters, may fee many an eloquent fpeech 
commencing with—* Mr. Speaker, I 
really want words’ 

If thefe be facts, and I think they 
cannot eafily be contradicted, they 
make very much againft the coptou/ire/s 
of our language. I hope no one will 
object, that the language is fufficiently 
copious, but that fuch oraters as [ 
have mentioned know not how to 
come at its rich ftores. Such an, ob- 
jectien would border a little upon the 
ludicrous. ‘Thefe orators [shave men- 
tioned (and others may be added to 
them) ftand fo high in the admira- 
tion of the world for eloquence, that 
any deficiency -of refearch on their 
part cannot well be gravely fuggefted, 
or ferioufly admitted. Men wha, in 
the courfe of a life not very long, 
have gone over every word, novn, 
pronoun, adverb, participle, adjec- 
tive, &c. in the dictionary, cannot be 
{ufpeted of conjuring up an artificial 
fearcity of words, unlefs they had 
found a real barrennefs in the lan- 
guage. No—when they complain 
that they * want words,’ we are not 
only bound to believe the affertion, 
but alfo that it is no fault of their 
own. 

But further; one would have na- 
turally thought, that if our language 
were {0 copious, we fhould not be at 
a lofs to give our opinion of fuch a 
plain matter of faét, as a vifory. But 
I will only appeal to the very laft oc- 
currence of this kind in our hiftory, 
whether our great orators did not, to 
a man, declare, that they ‘ wanted 
words,’ to defcribe the high opinion 
they entertained of the valour of our 
feamen, &c. Nay, what is greatly 
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‘to the point, one of them pofitively 
afflerted that there were xo words that 
could do juftice to the heroifin of that 
day. Now, fir, I humbly think, 
that if in the cafe of a naval vidtory, 
our language holds back, it muft be 
from a conic'ouinefs -cf its own po- 
verty and meannefs, and thatthe deeds 
of fuch men as Howe, St. Vincent, 
Duncan, and Nelfon, muft be cele- 
brated by the languages of al/ nations, 
in order to be celvbrated as they ought. 
Surely, if any fpecies of force, or in- 
fluence, if either money, or parlia- 
mentary intereft could have command. 
ed the copioufnefs of our language, 
they would have been on fuch an.oc- 
cafion as that to which J have alluded. 
And I confeis, fir, that this is with 
me a very derious confideration. I 
could like to hear every tongue bufily 
at work in praifing the inftruments of 
eur honour and fecurity, inftead of 
complaining of a want of words. If 


dumbnefs mutt follow our naval vic- 
tories, pray let it be on the fide of 
the enemy. 

Our language, then, itis.plain, is 
not copious enough for victory ; whe- 


ther it would fucceed better in defeat, 
¥ do not choofe to enquire ; I would 
not wifh even to iuppofe fuch a ftate 
of affairs; yet as far as I am able to 
jadge from recollection of long pait 
events in the lait war, I am inclined 
to think it is not more copious in this 
cafe than in the other. On one or 
two occafiuns of the unprofperous 
kind, Isemember no exprefion of the 
difafters, no difplays af eloquence, 
but only a general murmuring and 
groaning, which, we all know, may 
be excited without any aid from lan- 
guage of any kind. 

But to leave public affairs to wifer 
heads, who I hope wiilconfider that do- 
ing is fully as neceflary as salting about 
them, let me proceed to more tamiliar 
proofs, that our language is not fo co- 
pious as the learned. Dr. Blair has re- 
prefented it. What are we to think 
of its copioufnefs, when we fo fre- 
quently find even the ladies at a lofs 
$e exprefs themfelves? Surely, if any 


it. 
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perfons could find words, it would be 
they in whom talking is fo natural 
and fo plalant, and to whom, it is 
{aid, an extraordinary portion of the 
gift of {peech was given, by way of 
exercife, and. as fome compenfation 
for a fedentary life. But when we 
find that they frequently * want words,” 
when they ftand moft in need of them, 
and particularly in that moft important 
article, courtthip, we thall, I appre- 
hend, be inclined to think that our 
language is very deficient in gallantry. 
So much in reality is this the cafe, 
that we know (perhaps all of us by 
experience) that we are obliged to 
fupply its deficiencies by what we call 
the language of the eyes—a language, 
I grant, very expreflive, but greatly 
too quiet and filent for any other pur- 
pofes, and stherefore, perhaps, lefs 
often ufed after marriage than before 
To this, we add occafionally the 
language of the features, as in frown- 
ing, pouting, —- &e. &c. all 
which are fo many {upplements or 
apologies for a ‘ want of words.” 
‘Tears, alfo, are extremely ufeful, as 
they can be pretty eafily commanded, 
and would perhaps be univerfally ap- 
proved of, as the vehicle of thought, 
if it were not that they are apt to be 
unintelligible, and, in particular, that 
they make no diftinction between ‘joy 
and grief. Nay, I have known fome, 
who began to exprefs themfzlves ‘in 
this way, {0 foon forget the thread -of | 
heir argument, that by the time the 
handkerchief was applied once or 
twice, they declared they did not 
know what they were crving at. I 
do not mention this as any defect in 
the art of crying, becaute men who 
ufe words, will eften run on a long 
while, without knowing what they 
are talking about, where they began, 
or where they mean ‘to leave off. 

But it-is not only in matters of 
courtfhip that our language is defici- 
ent. It is equally fo in affairs of news, 
and thofe little anecdotes of one’s ac- 
quaintance, which it is pleafant to 
relate over a glafs of wine, or a cup 
of « I have known fome very clos 
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quent perfons in the art of ftory-tell- 
ing, who after having made as much 
ufe of the language as they could, 
leave off abruptly, and confign the reft 
of the ftory to their /houlders. We 
are frequently indebted to a brug, for 
the very pith and marrow of a good 
ftory, and the Englith language being 
moft mercifully deficient in words that 
cenfure charaéter, we find that repu- 
tations are generally attacked by a 
fhrug of the thoulders, a thake of the 
head, or a well-turned application of 
the finger longitudinally to the nofe. 
i am aware, that in anfwer to all 
this it will be faid, that courthhip, 
from its delicacy, does not admit of 
language ; and that anecdotes, from 
their danger, are often obliged to be 
told in a language that cannot be put 
upon paper. With refpeét to the lat- 
ter, although this may fometimes be 
the cafe, we generally find that the 
ftory is reduced to language as foon as 
words can be found, if they can be 
found at all, and that perhaps in the 
very next company where it is told. 
For this purpofe, new words are in- 
vented, or circumlocutions adopted, 
all which fhow the barrennefs of a 
Janguage, fuch as crim. con. faux pas 
—fip—demirep, and many others, 
where it would appear that we have 
no words to give things their proper 
names, and, as the faying is, call ‘a 
Spade, a fpade.’ With refpec to 
courtthip, ] will allow, that in com- 
pary the lovers require no other lan- 
guage than that of the eyes, except 
perhaps a fly dodge of the elbow, an 
accidental touch of the toe, or a ta 
on the fhoulder, &c. Yet the defi- 
ciency of our language will appear 
very obvious when they are alone, 
and may be as eloquent as they pleafe. 
Itruft many of your readers can re- 
collec fuch a fituation. Did they not 
then ‘ want words,’ and were per- 
petually declaring, if they faid any 
thing at all, (which is very feldom the 
cafe) that no words could do juttice 
to their feelings, &c. and therefore 
they frequently abufe our language as 
being poor and beggarly. Of this I 


beg leave to quote a remarkable in- 
ftance, for the fake of my argument, 
as well as for the fake of fuch of your 
readers as mav be hereafter, or are 
at prefent, in this trying fituation. It 
occurs in that admirable work, ‘ Hif- 
tory of Tom Jones.’ Book xviit, 
chapter 12, which contains the firft 
meeting between Tom Jones and So- 
phia, after their many perils and 
dangers. One would have thqught 
eloquence of fome fervice in fuch a 
cafe, but let us hear what the author 
fays: 

* The lovers were now alone, and 
it will, I queftion not, appear ftrange 
to many readers, that thofe who had 
fo much to fay to one another, when 
danger and difficulty attended their 
converfation; and who feemed fo eager 
to rufh into each other’s arms, when 
fo many bars lay in their way, now 
that with fafety they were at liberty 
to fay or do whatever they pleafed, 
fhould both remain for fome time 
filent and motionlefs ; infomuch that 
a ftranger of moderate fagacity might 
have well concluded, they were mu- 
tually indifferent: butfo it was, how- 
ever ftrange it may feem: both fat 
with their eyes caft downward on the 
ground, and for fome minutes conti- 
nued in perfect filence. Mr. Jones, 
during this interval, attempted once 
or twice to fpeak, but was abjolutely 
incapable, muttering only, or rather 
fighing out fome broken words.’ — 

Perhaps fome will fay, this is only 
a novel, and the author might, in 
order to conceal his own deficiencies, 
make his characters dumb. But this 
cannot in any fenfe be afferted of fuch 
a writer as Fielding, than whom we 
have no author fuperior in the happy 
talent of ufing proper words in proper 
places. Lovers will at once fee the 
propriety of laying the blame on the 
actual fcarcity in our language of 
words, fuited to the occafion ; and I 
flatter myfelf that this is a very ftrong 
point in favour of my argument. 

It may now be afked, how far I 
mean to carry my argument, and 
whether I mean to affert that our lan- 
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guage is utterly deficient in itfelf, or 
in comparifon with other languages ? 
This is far from my intention. I 
have already allowed, that it is fuffici- 
ent for the common purpofes of life, 
and for the general intercourfe be- 
tween man and nian in fociety, for 
travelling, buying and felling, nego- 
ciating, and every fpecies of traiiic. 
I: is alfo, as Dr. Blair has afferted, 
fufficiently copious for the purpofe of 
ewriters upon any fubje&t. But let it 
be remembered, that there is this wide 
difference between writing and fpeak- 
ing, that the fpeaker when he ‘ wants 
words,’ has only to make the declara- 
tion, and it is allowed; nay, it is 
even converted into a very fine flourith 
of rhetoric. Poets are much indebted 
to it, efpecially dramatic poets. But 
far otherwife is it with authors. He 
would be very fcurrily treated in Pa- 
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ternofler-row, who fhould bring a quire 
of blank paper to his bookfeller, and 
tell him he ‘wants words.’ This 
would be a pretty fpeculation for one 
of thofe liberal Macenafes. It is more 
probable, indeed, that the anfwer 
would be, ‘if you want words, Mr. 
Author, you muft go and find them,’ 
for I never buy blank paper, unlefs 
from the ftationer. 

I fhall not infift further at prefent 
on this fubjeét, although I might per- 
haps carry my notions of the poverty 
of the language even into fome of the 
moft common concerns of life—fuch 
as borrowing money, or applying to 
the great. Moft people are fenfible 
of a ‘ want of words,’ on fuch oc- 
cafions, but left you may think that I 
abound too much in the article, I re« 
main, fir, yours, &c¢. . 

Amicus. 


On the Use tobe made of Osyects of SENSE in INFANT EpucATION, 


[From < Letters on Education,’ by Elifabeth Hamilton, Author of the 
Hindooh Rajah, and Memoirs of Modern Philofophers.] 


THE affociations which beget 
elteem, or infpire predeliction, for 
certain objects or qualities, naturally 
prefent themfelves as a fubje& of pro- 
per contideration. On the forma- 
tion of thefe depend the ftrength and 
virtue of the future character, which 
will be found to rife or fall, or be- 
come wife or foolifh, virtuous or vi- 
cious, in exa proportion as the objedts 
of efteem are found worthy or unworthy 
of a rational and accountable being. 

I fear I may be thought to proceed 
upon a chimerical hypothefis, when 
I refer thefe important affociations to 
the early age of which we are now 
treating ; but let it be remembered, 
that we are ftill {peaking of thofe af- 
fociations which are rendered perma- 
nent, not fo much by the ftrength of 
the impreffion, as by the frequency 
of repetition. Now it appears to me 
that thofe we wifh-to remain perma- 
nent, cannot be too early impreffed, 
Or too frequently repeated ; and that 
it is of the utmoft confequence that we 


proceed in the education of the heart 
and mind in an uniform tenor, never 
counteracting ourfelves, by teaching 
at one period of life what we with un+ 
taught at another. ; 

The pleafurable fenfation produced 
in early infancy by gaudy colours, by 
light, and found, is intended, by the 
wifdom and goodnefs of Providence, 
as a fource of happinefs and improve- 
ment. And here it is worthy of re- 
mark, that as each of the- amiable 
paffions of our nature—love, hope, 
gratitude, and joy—has a tendency to 
produce the benevolent affections 5 
while hatred, revenge, &c. have all 
a tendency to produce malevolence 5 
a {chool of virtue is opened by Nature 
in the bofom of creation. For are 
not the firft feelings of the mind thofe | 
of pleafure? While the objects that 
infpire delight are liberally fcattered 
on every fide. The helpletfaefs of in- 
fancy naturally infpires that compaf- 
fionate tendernefs, which, by its em- 
phatic expreflions, awakes the infant 
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heart to fympathetic affection, while 
gratitude difpofes it to joy. Thus 
love, joy, gratitude, complacency, all 
unite in opening the heart to the im- 
preflions of virtue. 

This, it appears to me, is the view 
we ought to take of the intentions of 
Nature (or rather of Nature’s God) 
in forming theinfant mind fufceptible 
of pleafure from the objects of fight 
and iound, before the mental faculties 
have begun to open. And to this we 
may add another and important end ; 
it was the defign of Nature by thefe 
means (and Nature is never fuperflu- 
ous in means) to accomplifh: by this 
pieafing fenfation, the mind is called 
to an examination of fenfible objeéts, 
and where unthinking folly does not 
counteraét the wife defign by. its fond 
and foolith interference, the rudiments 
of knowledge and experience are thus 
acquired. 

Mifs Edgeworth’s plan of an infti- 
tution for having fervants educated 
to the care of children, is certainly 
excellent ; but would it not be an im- 
provement upon it, if young ladies, 
who are all brought up in the ex- 
pectation of being wives and mothers, 
were to receive a few inftruétions 
corczrning the nature of the duties 
they ought in thefe characiers to ful- 
fil? A few pkain and rational notions 
concerning the proper management of 
children trom the rit ftage of infancy 
would in all probability be fittle leis 
nfetul than any of the accomplifhments 
on which.they are taught to pique 
themfelves. Were young women of 
alranks to be a litle inftructed in the 
nature of the human mind, and the 
developement of its faculties ; were 
they to be informed of the great im- 
portance of odferving the early tend- 
encies of the difpofition, and made 
fenfible how much thele eavly tend- 
encies depended on the jndicious or 
injudicious ‘management of infancy, 
we fhould not behold voung mothers 
treating their children as animated 
dolls, who were merely intended to 
gratify their vanity, and give variety 
to their-amulements. 
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For want of this neceflary infttuc- 
tion, the with to pleafe the tender 
babe is often produttive of its mifery. 
Obierving its attention to found, we 
incefiantly fium it with noife in order 
to promote its happinefs; and no 
fooner do we obierve its eyes fixed 
upon an object, than we hurry it a- 
way to fome cther which is in our 
opinion more gay or beautiful. By 
the jingle of bells and a bit of coral, 
we expect at all tinies to be able to 
withdraw us obfervation from. what- 
ever objects have attracted its curiofity.. 
Often, indeed, do we tantalize it by 
a fight of forbidden treafure, and teize 
it into. fretfulnefs by prefenting ob- 
jets to its curiofity which it is not 
permitted to examine or inveftigate 
by the only means of examination and 
inveftigation in its power, teeling and 
tafte. Who has not fympathifed in 
the mifery of the poor child placed 
on his mother’s lap after dinner, be- 
fore a table covered with fhining chry- 
ftal? In vain does it ftretch. out the 
little hand, and iirain the eager eye, 
after the prohibited decanter. Even 
the lefs unwieldy drinking glafs is for- 
bidden to its touch ; and while lavifh 
ftreams of nonfenfe are poured.on it 
from every fide, the poor little crea- 
ture, infenfible to the fooiifh flattery, 
frets with mortification and difap- 
pointment. 

Would it not be better to prefent 
fuch objecis to the fight ef infants as 
may with fatety be iubjected to their 
curiofity ? Nor when that is engaged, 
fhould we fuffer their attention to be 
perpetually interrupted by prefenting 
new objects to their obfervation. | 
have teen a child of fix months old, 
with whom this mode of treatment 
had been obferved, amuie herfelf for 
half an hour, by noticing the flowers 
upon prmted callico hangings, which, 
by the gravity of her looks, fhe ap- 
peared to be comparing with the 
Howers of the fields. 

Children brought up in the country 
have, in every itage and period, a 
great advantage over thofe cooped up 
in towns ; bus in the carlier ftages of 
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exiftence, the children of the poor 
have even in the country a manifett 
advantage over thofe of the rich. It 
is they alone who are permitted to feel 
and to enjoy the rich provifion made 
by nature for their inftradiion in its 
full extent. Accordingly, we hall 
find that the children of peafants of 
the lowett clafs, nay, even the chil- 
dren of gypfies, have, at three years 
of age, a greater ftock of ideas ac- 
quired from the examination of fenfi- 
ble objects, and ave infinitely more 
capable of taking care of themfelves 
than childsen of the higher ranks-at 
fix. 

On a woody and fteep declivity of 
the Cottefwold hills, where they pro- 
ject into the vale of Gloucefter, ftands 
a {mail coz inhabited by a poor widow, 
or rather a deferted wite, who was 
left with two infants, for whofe pro- 
vifion the exerted herfelf in the labours 
ef the field, and being a woman of 
remarkable ftrength and dexterity, fhe 
found conftant employment with the 
neighbouring farmers. Soon as her 
youngelt was weaned, fhe configned 
him to the care of his brother, not 
yet three years of age. After having 
cut the brown bread which was to fup- 
ply them with food for the day, and 
given nec¢ilary inftructions to the ei- 
der boy, who was to a& as cook, 
houfekeeper, and nurfe, fhe left them 
genesally about five in the morning, 
and feldom returned till night. At 
the time I firit faw this litle pair 
{which I frequently did every day for 
weeks together, when on a vilit to a 
family in the neighbourhood) the el- 
deft was near five, and the youngeli 
about two years of age. Each might 
have fat for the piture of an infant 
Hercules. By living aimoft conftantly 
in the open air, they had acquired a 
degree of hardinefs and vigour, fel- 
dom to be mct with at that early age ; 
and by experience had become fo well 
acquainted with the objets around 
them, and with the nature of every 
danger .to which they were expofed, 
that though often on the edge of pre- 
cipices that would make a fine lady 


fhudder with horror, and where a fine 
little mafter would moft probably have 
broken his neck, I never heard of 
their meeting with the fmalleft ‘acci- 
dent or difafter. When the hours of 
meal arrived, the elder, who never 
for a moment forfook his little charge, 
took him into the cot, and feating him 
in a corner, proceeded to make a fire 
of fticks, which he managed with great 
dexterity. The brown bread was then 
crumbled down, boiled with water, and 
fweetened with a very little very coarfe 
fugar. ‘This plain, but from its ef- 
fects evidently wholefome, viand he 
then placed on the floor, and fitting 
down between it and his brother, gave 
him alternate fpoonful with himéfelf till 
all was finifhed. 

‘ Take care, Dan,’ faid a lady who 
once happened to ftep into the cottage 
at the beginning of this operation, 
‘ Take care that you don’t fcald your 
brother’s mouth.’ 

‘ No fear o that,’ returned the boy, 
* for Ife always takes un firft to felf.” 

You will, perhaps, be at a lofs to 
conjecture the meaning of this lon 
digrefiiun, as you muft be affured } do 
not intend to infinuate that children 
ought to be thus left to the care of 
nature and chance ;’ though from fuch 
inftances as the above, I think it evi- 
dent that our over-abundant folicitude 
is in fome refpects injurious to the in- 
fant mind. Another, and perhaps in 
the opinion of fome mothers, a more 
powerful argument for permitting chil- 
dren in fome degree to exert their own 
energies, initead of entirely trufting 
their prefervation to the care of a fer- 
vant, arifes from the perfonal danger 
to which children, brought up in this 
ftate of helpleis dependance, are 
hourly expofed. The child who is 
always watched, knows not how to 
make ufe of liverty, and runs the rife 
of his life every time he is left to his 
own difcretion. It is the maid’s bufi- 
nefs to preferve iim from falling out 
of the window, or running into the 
fire, or the wate-; and the moment 
fhe remits her vigi.ince, he is loft. 

Where people of fortune pique 
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themfelves upon helpleffnefs and im- 
becillity as a mark of diitinction, it is 
very natural that they fhould with their 
children to eajoy the fame foecies of 
fuperiority ; bat furely minds of a 
higher rank ought to confider the real 
advantage of their children, as.a point 
of more importance than the gratifica- 
tion of an idle vanity. If they care- 
fully attend to the wife defigns of Na- 
tare, and obferve her laws, they will 
provide for their children that fyecies 
of inftruction which fhe has qualified 
them toreceive. Ifitappear to have 
been the defign of Nature, in attach- 
ing pleafurable fenfations to light and 
colours, to attra¢t the attention to the 
examination of {enfible objecis for the 
acquirement of experience ; why fhould 
we counteract her wife intention, by 
rendering that inftinctive delight a 
mere inilrument of vanity? Inftead 
of obferving the moment when the 
beauty of an object has {ufficiently ex- 
cited the attention toward it, to pro- 
. ceed to the examinaticn of its ule and 
properties, we fubititute beauty for 
utility, and make jiretty the ouly cri- 
_ terion of worth. erty, in the lan- 
guage of the nurfery, is the only epi- 
thet of admiration. The ufefil is 
there held in contempt ; and goed only 
fignifies what pleafes the palate. Can 
we imagine that falfe affociations may 
not thus be formed, which are never 
after to be eradicated ? 

If we confidcr it of any confequence 
that the feelings of efteem and com- 
placency fhould be attached to real 
worth, we fhall not think the falfe 
affociations of the earlieft infancy un- 
worthy our attention, Much may be 
done in this way, while the mind is 
yec only capable of making obferva- 
tions.on objects of fen’. 

Even the toys of childhood may be 
rendered initrumental-either to the 
wifdom or the folly of the future cha- 
racter. . When children have learned 
from frequent and co: {tantly reiterated 
impreffion to place an adventitious va- 
lue upon trities, is it to be fuppofed 
that their minds will be eaiily pre- 
pared for the invefligation of truth? 


But where, onthe contrary, they 
have been from infancy accuitomed 
only to fuch objects as had in them 
fome degree of utility, and which they 
have learned to appreciate according 
to the degree of utility they poffeffed ; 
the mind will not only have the ad- 
vantage of being free from prejudice, 
but a direction will have been given 
to the curiofity which will be found 
of important confequence to the pre- 
ceptor. As children advance in ex- 
perience, and become capable of mak- 
ing fome obfervations upon the tend- 
ency of actions in human conduét, it 
becomes more and more neceffary to 
watch over their affociations with re- 
gard to the point in queftion. Every 
thing then depends upon the conduct 
of thofe around them; nor can we 
hope to teach them to appreciate that 
as eftimable, whica our conduét de- 
clares we do net ourfelves efteem. 

* We ought to love people who are 
good, and wife, and pious,’ faid an 
old lady to her little grandion; for 
you know, my dear, that God loves 
them, and that they will go to hea- 
ven.’ 

*« And is lady , and lady —, 
good and wile, and pious, grand- 
mamma? And does Gad leve them, 
and will they go to heaven ??” 

‘ I do not know about their good- 
nefs, my dear, but they are very 
genteel people, and keep the bet 
company, and we need not trouble 
ourfe!ves about their goodneis.’ 

* But I am fure Mrs. is very 
good, and very wife, and very pious, 
too, for I heard both Dr. —— and 
you fay fo other day ; but you never 
afk her to fine dinners as you do lady 

, and lady ——; though now [ 
remember the was afked next day so 
eat up the fragments, as my aunt Julia 
faid. And doyou remember, grand- 
mamma, how vexed you and aunt 
Julia were, when fir Jobn was 
let into fuch company? And aunt 
Julia, you know, went over befide fir 
John, and never took any notice of 
Mrs. after he came in, nor 
fpoke a word to her the whole even- 
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ing, but feemed quite afhamed of her 
being there? Now if fhe had told fir 

ohn that fhe was fo wife and fo good, 
and that God loved her, would he not 
have loved her too ?” 

* Youknow, my dear,’ returnathe 
fond grandmother, ¢ that fir John is 
aman of fafhion, and people of his 
rank expect to meet only with people 
of ttile, you know, like themfelves. 
And Mrs. —— has no great forturte, 
and keeps no carriage, and does not 
drefs fafhionably, fo that one does not 
like to introduce her into company. 
But be you good and wife, my dear, 
and every body will love you.’ 

While refpec and efteem for good- 
nefs, wifdom, and piety, are thus 
profefled in words, but manifeftly 
contradiéted by the whole tenor of our 
actions, the impreffion that will ulti- 
mately prevail is obvious. ‘The more 
we examine this point, the more rea- 
fon fhall we have to be convinced, 
that the education which is not condud- 
ed upon confiftent principles, never can 
be produ&ive of any good.  \t isin vain 
that we labour to reconcile the worfhip 
of God and Mammon. If we teach 
the firft by our lips, and the latter by 
our lives, we may afjure ourfelves 
that the latter only wiil be taught ef- 
fe€tually. Had the lady I have men- 
tioned above ftadied confiltency, her 
leffon to her grandfon would have run 
as follows : 

‘You fee, my dear boy, the ad- 
vantage of riches, which produces 

eople refpeét and eftcem, therefore 
you muit by all means ftrive to become 
rich. But riches alone are not futfici- 
ent, for very vulgar people may be- 
come rich ; but you mutt likewife be 
fafhiomable, and keep fafhionable com- 
pany, and learn to like what fathion- 
able people do; and to hate every 
thing, and every perfon, that is vul- 
par and ungenteel. You mu't always 

eep it in remembrance, that if you 


area man of fafhion, you will gain 
admittance into the beff of company, 
though you have no good quality to 
recommend you; nay, though you 
are guilty of the moft atrocious fins, 
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provided they be the fins of a gentle- 
man. For you fee, my dear, how 
my lord ——, and Mr.- , and fir 

» are fought after, and refpeét- 
ed, and careffed by people of fafhion, 
though we all know that they have 
been guilty of murder, and adultery, 
and feduétion ; that they are tyranni- 
cal in their difpofitions, unjuft in their 
dealings,. and equally capricious and 
foolifh in every part of their conduét. 
But ftill they are men of fa/bion, and 
on that account are received into the 
beft of company. Make it therefore, 
your endeavour, my dear, to be a 
man of fafhion, aad every body that 
is worth knowing will love you.’ 
Every word here {aid would have been 
fo correfpondent with the affociations 
already formed, and perpetually reite- 
rated, that the mind would not have 
been bewildered between two oppofite 
principles of aGtion. All would have 
been plain and confiftent. 

Is any fafhionable mother thocked 
at the idea of repeating this leflon to 
her child i words? Let her refle& 
whether fhe may not every day have 
repeated it far more forcibly by her 
condué ; and let her remember, that 
thofe affociations which lead to pre- 
ference or contempt, are not the work 
of a few fet leffons, but are formed by 
fympathy, imitation, and habit. 

Believing in the truth of the ob- 
fervation with which I concluded the 
Jait featence, | thould here, were thefe 
letters intended for your private pe- 
rufal, clofe the fubject at once ; but 
if they are given to the public, | am, 
alas! too ienfible that they may be 
read by many mothers, whofe families, 
are couducted upon principles very 
different from thofe which regulate 
yours! From the earlieit dawn of 
reafon, the children of my friend mutt 
learn an efleem for virtue, and an 
averiion and contempt for vice, from 
the tenor of all that is prefented to 
their obfervation, ‘They uniformly 
behold refpect and eficem the attend- 
ants of wifdom aad worth. The re- 
fpect of civility they indeed fee given 
to rank, but they foon learn to dif- 
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tinguith it from that re/pef of the heart 
which they fee referved for {uperiority 
ef worth. They are taught leffons of 
benevolence, not by words but by 
aétions. The fympathies of thetr 
hearts are thus imperceptibly turned 
into the current of virtue ;. while re- 
ligion appears not as a cold and con- 
trary running flream into which they 
mutt occafionally dip, but as the fweet 
and delightful fountain of all that is 
good and amiable ! 

In what I have then yet to add, you 
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my friend, and thofe who are like you, 
will only find caufe of felf-congratu- 
lation. You will, perhaps, jee rea- 
fon to fet a higher vaiue upon the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by your children 
than has before occurred to you; and 
while you reflect on thefe with the 
gratitude fo natural to your heart, 
may it be the boon of the God of 
mercies to confirm and realife the de- 
lightful hopes that {pring in your ma- 
ternal bofom! Adieu. 


COXE’S HISTORICAL TOUR IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The following Extra&s, from this /plendid Work, will give our Readers fome Idea 
of the Variety of Entertainment, and tafteful Refearch, evinced in this Tour, and 
which correfpond fo well to the acknowledged Fame the Author kas acquired 
by his former Works. 


Woopen Bripce over THE Usk 
—sINGULAR Escargé oF Mrs. 
WILLIAMS. 


"THE wooden bridge over the Ufk 
may be confidered as fimilar to that 
eredted by the Romans; the frame is 
not unlike the carpentry of Czfar’s 
bridge over the Rhine, which he has 
defcribed in his Commentaries, and of 
which Stukely has given a plan, in the 
fecond volume of his itinerariam Ca- 
riofum. The floor, fupported by ten 
lofty piers, is level, and divided by 
polts and rails into rooms or ‘beds of 
boards, each twelve feet in length ; 
the apparently loofe and disjointed 
flate of the planks, and the clattering 
noife which they make under the pref- 
fure of a heavy weight, have not un- 
frequently occafioned alarm to thofe 
who are unufed tothem. Some tra- 
vellers, from a fuperficial view of the 
ftru€ture, have afferted thatthe planks 
are placed loofe, to admit the tide 
through their interftices-when ‘it rifes 
above the bridge, and which would, 
if they were fixed, force them from 
the frame and carry themaway. But 
qu fact the tide has never been known 
to rife above the oridge, nor was the 
flooring conftructed to obviate this in- 
convenience. Formerly the planks 


were faftened at each extremity with 
iron nails ; but the wood being liable 
to fplit, and the nails frequently forced 
up, by the elaitic agitation of the 
beams, under the preffure of heavy 
carriages, the planks were fecured 
from rifing by horizontal rails, faften- 
ed to the poits, and prevented from 
flipping fideways, by a peg at each 
end, within the rail. 

‘The height of the water, at extra- 
ordinary tides, exceeds thirty feet, but 
though it has never rifen above the 
floor, yet the united body of a high 
tide, and the floods to which the Uk 
is fubject, have been known to carry 
away parts of the bridge. An acci- 
dent of this kind, which happened on 
the zgth of October 1772, occafioned 
a fingular event, to which I fhould 
not have given credit, had it not been 
authenticated by the moft refpectable 
teftimony. 

As Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. 
Edward Williams, brazier, was re- 
turning from the village of Caerleon 
to the town, at eleven o’clock at night, 
with a candle and lantern, the violence 
of the current forced away four piers, 
and a confiderable part of the bridge. 
On a fragment of this mafs, confift- 
ing of an entire room, with the beams, 
poits, and flooring, fhe was hurried 
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down the river; but preferved fuffi- 
cient prefence of mind to fupport her- 
felf by the railing. On arriving near 
St. Julian’s, the candle was extin- 
guifhed ; the immediately fcreamed 
for help, and was heard by feveral 
perfons, who ftarted out of their beds 
to aflift her; but the violence of: the 
ftream had already hurried her be- 
yond their reach. During this time 
fhe felt little apprehenfion, as fhe en- 
tertained hopes of being delivered by 
the boatmen of Newport; her expec- 
tations were increafed by the numerous 
lights which fhe difcerned in the 
houfes, and fhe accordingly redoubled 
her cries for afliitance, though with- 
out effet. 

The fragment on which fhe ftood 
being broken to pieces againft a pier 
of Newport bridge, fhe fortunately 
beftrode a beam, and after being de- 
tained for fome minutes by the eddies 
at the bridge, was rapidly hurried a- 
long toward the fea. In this perilous 
fituation fhe refigned herfelf to her 
approaching fate, and addrefling her- 
felf to heaven, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Lord, 
I truft in thee; thou alone canft fave 
me !” ‘ 

About a mile from Newport, fhe 
difcerned a glimmeriong light in a 
barge which was moored near the 
fhore, and redoubling her cries, was 
heard by the mafter of the. veffel. 
After hailing her, and learning her 
fituation, he cried out, * Keep up your 
{pirits, and you will foon be out of 
danger ;’ then leaping into the boat, 
with one of his men, rowed toward 
the place from whence the fercams 
proceeded; but fome time elapied 
before he overtook her, at a confider- 
able diftance from the ancherage of 
his barge. The night was fo dark, 
that they could not difcern each oxher, 
and the furf fwelling violently, the 
mafter repeated his exhortations, 
charged her to be calm, and not at- 
tempt to quit her ftation. Fortunately 
a fudden difperiion of the clouds ena~ 
ble him to lath the beam fore and aft 
to the boat. At this moment, how- 
ever, her prefence of mind forfook 
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her, and eagerly attempting to throw 
herfelf forward the was checked by the 
oaths of the feamen, who were at 
length enabled to heave her into the 
boat ; but could not difengage them- 
felves from the beam, till they had al- 
molt reached the mouth of the Ukk. 
This being effected, not without great 
difficulty, they rowed to the fhore, 
and embayed themfelves till the 4 rft 
dawn of the morning, when they c on- 
veyed her in the boat to Newport. 

Though Mrs. Williams was in an 
advanced ftate of pregnancy, fhe re- 
ceived {fo little injury from this peri- 
lous accident, that after a few hours 
repofe fhe returned to Caerleon, 

I have been thus minute in detail- 
ing the particulars of this providential 
efcape, becaufe it has been related 
with fo many improbable circum- 
ftances, as to occafion doubts of its 
reality. For the truth of this narra~ 
tive, I can adduce the teftimony of 
Mr, Jones of Clytha, Mr. Kemeys, 
of Mayndee, and the Rev. Mr. Evans3 
all of whom foon afterward converfed 
with Mrs. Williams. To Mr. Evans, 
in particular, fhe uniformly repeated 
the fame account, and confirmed. on 
her deazh bed, with the moft folemn 
affeverations. 

The difinterefted conduct of the 
matter and boatman ought not to be 
omitted : notwithftanding the peril to 
which they were expofed, and their 
active exertions, they repeatedly de- 
clined the liberal recompence offered 
by Mr. Williams. 


Anecpore or Mr. Procer. 

Tue houfe (at Werndee) which has 
been lately repaired, for the ufe of 
the tenant, was in fuch a ftate of di- 
lapidation, that the father of the laft 
proprietor, Mr. Proger, was in dan- 
ger of perifhing under the ruins of the 
ancient manfion, which he venerated 
even in decay. As we examined the 
houfe, Mr. Dinwoody related an anece 
dote of this Mr. Proger, which exhi- 
bits his pride of ancettry in a ftriking 
point of view. A ttranger, whom he 
accidentally met at the foot of the 
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Skyrrid, made various inquiries re- 
fpecting the country, the profpects, 

and the neighbouring houfes, and a- 
mong others, afked, * Whofe is this 
antique manfion before us ??——‘ That, 
fir, is Werndce, a very ancient houfe ; 
for out of it came the earls‘of Pem- 
broke, of the firit line, and the earls of 
Pembroke, of the fecond line; the lords 
Herbert, of Cherbury, the Herberts of 
Coldbrook, Rumney, Caerdiff, and 
York ; the Morgans of A&ton ; theearl 
of Hunfdon ; the Jones’ of Treowen 
and Lanarth, and all the Powells. Owe 
of this houfe alfo, by the female line, 
came the dukes of Beaufort.’—* And 
pray, fir, who lives there now ?’—‘ I 
do, fir.’ —* Then pardon me, and accept 
a piece of advice : come out of it your- 
felf, or it will tumble and cruth you.’ 





Yron-worxs aT ABERGAVENNY. 

In the courfe of my expeditions I 
three times vifited the iron-works of 
Blaenavon, recently eftablifhed in the 
vicinity of Abergavenny, which form 
anew and interefting object in the 
tour of Monmouthhhire. 

At fome diftance, the works have 
the appearance of a {mall a, fur- 
rounded with heaps of ore, coal, and 
limeftone, and enlivened with all the 
buflle and aciivity of an opuleat and 
increafing eftabliihment. The view 
of the buildings, which are conitruét- 
ed in the excavations of the rocks, is 
extremely pitiure(que, and heighten- 
ed by the volumes of black imoke 
emitted by the furnaces. While my 
friend fix Richard Hoare was engaged 

in fketching a view of this finguiar 
cene, Te employ ed myfelf in examin- 
ing the mines and works. 

This fpot and its vicinity produce 
Grucdante of iron, with coal and lime- 
flone, and every article neceflary for 
felting the ore: the veins he in the 
adjacent rocks, under firata of coal, 
and are from three and a half to feven 
or eightinches iu thicknefs ; they dif- 
fer in richneis, but yield, upon an 
average, not lefs than forty-four pounds 
of pig iron to one hundred weight of 
ore. The principal part of the iron, 
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after being formed into pigs, is con- 
veyed by means of the rai!-road and 
canal to Newport, from whence it is 
exported. 

The thafts of the mines are hori- 
zontal, penetrating one below the 
other, and under the coal-fhafts; iron 
rail-roads are conftructed to convey 
the coal and ore ; which are pufhed 
as far as the fhefts are worked, and 
gradually carried on as the excavations 
are extended : the longeft of thefe fub- 
terraneous paliages penetrates not lefs 
than three quarters ef a mile. The 
coal is fo abundant as not only to fup- 
ply the fuel neceffary for the works, 
but large quantities are fent to Aber- 
gavenny, Pont y Pool, and Uk. 

Although thefe works were only 
finifhed im 17389, three hundred and 
fifiy men are employed, and the po- 
pulation of tle diftrict exceeds a thcu- 
fand fouls. The hollows of the rocks 
and fides of the hills are ftrewed with 
numerous habitations, and the heathy 
grounds converted into fields of corn 
and pafture. Such are tie wonder- 
working powers of induftry when di- 
rected by judgment! 

The want of habitations for the in- 
creafing number of families, as occa- 
fioned an ingenious contrivance: 
bridge being thrown acrofs a deep 
dingle for the fupport of a rail-road 
leading into a mine, the arches, which 
are ten in number, Kave been walled 
up, and formed into _ dwellings ; the 
bridge is covered with a penthoufe 
roof, and backed by pupae 
rocks, in which the mines are exca 

vated. Numerous workmen conti- 
nvally pafs and repafs, and low cars, 
laden with coal, or iron ore, roll a- 
long with their broad and grooved 
wheels; thefe objeéts lofing themfelves 
under the roof of the bridge, again 
emerging, and then difappearing in 
the fabsaerinn eous pa flages of the rock, 
form a fingular and animate d picture, 
not unlike the mowing figures in a 
cameéra obicura. 

The mountainous diftri which 
contains thefe mincral treafures, is 
held by the earl of Abergavenny, un- 
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der a leafe from the crown. It was 
formerly let to the family of Hanbury, 
of Pont y Pool, for lefs than 1ool a 
year ; and as the value of the mines 
was not fufficiently appreciated, no 
works were conftructed ; but the maffes 
of ore found near the furface were 
conveyed to the forges of Pont y Pool. 
Seon after the expiration of the term, 
the diltrict was granted by another 
leafé to Hill and company, who be- 
gan thefe works in 1788, and ex- 
pended forty thoufand pounds before 
any return was made; this expence, 
however, lsas been amply repaid by 
the produce. 

On confidering the rife and rapid 
progrefs of the iron manufaétories in 
this diftri€t, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Monmouththire 
and Glamorganihire, it isa matter of 
wonder that thefe mineral treafures 
fhould have been fo long neglected. 
This wonder will increafe, when it is 
known that iron was manufactured in 
this country at a period beyond the 
reachof tradition or hiftory. Large 


heaps of'flug or cinder have been re- 
peatedly difcovered, fome of which 
are evidently the produ& of bloome- 
ries, the moit ancient method of fuling 
iron; in other places are traced the 
fites of furnaces long difufed, of which 
no account of their foundation can be 


collected. The appearance of thefe 
iron cinders, and the vettiges of anci- 
ent furnaces, indicate that many parts 
of this mountainous difri&t, now 
wholly bare, were formerly covered 
with large traéts of weod; charcoal 
being the only ipecies of fuel origi- 
nally afed in the operation of fmelting, 
both in the bloomeriés and furnaces. 
This conjecture is corroborated by 
numerous names, alluding to woods 
and forefts, in places which have ne- 
ver been known to produce trees; and 
is ftill farther afcerrained by the dif- 
covery of trunks and branches, with 
their leaves, under the boggy foii in 
the vicinity of Blaenavon, and on the 
neighbotring hills. 

The lands being cleared, and the 
foreits neglected, their deftruction was 
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haftened by numerous herds of goats, 
maintained in thefe mountainous re- 
gions ; the want of fuel occafioned the 
gradual decline of the bloomeries and 
furnaces, and for a confiderable period 
little or no iron was manufactured. 

About forty years ago the iron- 
works fuddenly revived, from the be- 
neficial difcovery of making pig-iron 
with pit-coal, inftead of charcoal, 
whrich was foon afterward followed by 
the improvement of manufa€uring 
even bar-iron by means of pit-coal.: 
hence a diftri€t, which contained fuch 
extenfive mines of ore and coal, pro- 
digious quantities of limeftone, and 
numerous fireams of water, could not 
fail of becoming the feat of many 
flourifhing eftablifhments. Befide thefe 
local advantages, the progrefs of the 
manufactories has been powerfully aid- 
ed by the application of mechanics ; 
particularly by the ufe of the fteam- 
engine, and the great improvement 
of water-machines ; but in no inftance 
have they derived more advantage than 
from the adoption of rollers, inftead 
of forge-hammers, now ufed for the 
formation of bar-iron, with a degree 
of difpatch, as well as exaétnefs, be- 
fore unknown. From this concurrence 
of circumftances, the fuccefs has been 
no lefs rapid than extraordinary : fif- 
teen years ago the weekly quantity of 
pig-iron made in this part of Mon- 
mouthfhire, and in the contiguous dif- 
trict of Glamorganfhire, did not ex- 
ceed iixty ions ; at prefent it {carcely 
falls fhort of fix hundred; at that pe- 
riod no bar-iron was manufactured 3 
but now the quanijty amounts weekly 
to more than three hundred tons. The 
works afe {till rapidly increnfing in 
extent and importance, ani appear 
likely to furpafs the other iron manue 
factories throughout the kingdom. 

in the vicinity of Blaenavon we obs 
ferved the procefs of making a rail- 
road, fo called becaule it is formed by 
a kind of frame with iron rails, or 
bars, laid lengthwife, and faftened or 
cramped by means of crofs-bars. The 
ground being excavated, about fix feeg 
in breadth, and two in depth, is ftrewe 
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- ed over with broken pieces of ftone, 
and the frame laid down ; it is com- 
pofed of rails, fleepers, or crofs-bars, 
and under-fleepers. The rail is a bar 
of caft iron, four feet in length, three 
inches thick, and one and a half broad ; 
its extremities are refpectively concave 
and convex, or, in other words, are 
morticed and tenanted into each other, 
and faftened at the ends by two wooden 
pegs to a crofs-bar called the fleeper. 
‘This fleeper was originally of iron, but 
experience having fhown that iron was 
liable to fnap or bend, it is now made 
of wood, which is confiderably cheap- 
er, and requires lefs repair. Under 
each extremity of the fleeper is a fquare 
piece of wood, called the under-fleep- 
er, to which it is attached by a peg. 
The frame being thus laid down and 
filled with ftones, gravel, and earth, 
the iron rails form a ridge above the 
furface, over which the wheels of the 
cars glide by means of iron-grooved 
rims three inches and a half broad. 

This is the general ftruéture of the 
road when carried in a firaight line ; 
at the junction of two roads, and to 
facilitate the paflage of two cars in 
oppofite directions, moveable rails, 
called turn-rails, are occafionaliy ufed, 
which are faftened wiih fcrews inltead 
of pegs, and may be pufhed fide- 
wile. 
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The level of the ground it taken 
with great exattnefs, and the decli- 
vity 1s in general fo gentle as to be al- 
moft imperceptible * : the road, fome- 
times conveyed in a ftraight line, fome- 
times winding round the fides of pre- 
cipices, is a picturefque object ; and 
the cars filled with coals or iron, and 
gliding along occafionally without 
horfes, imprefs the traveller, who is 
unaccuftomed to fuch fpectacles, with 
pleafing aftonifhment. The expence 
of forming thefe roads is very con- 
fiderable, varying according ta the 
nature of the ground, and: the difi- 
culty or facility of procuring proper 
materials ; it is feldom lefs than a 
thoufand pounds per mile, and fome- 
times exceeds that fum. 

The cars, from the folidity of their 
ftru€ture, and the quantity of iron 
ufed in the axle-tree and wheels, when 
loaded weigh not lefs than three tons 
and a half ; they are drawn by a fin- 
gle horfe, and the driver ftands on a 
kind of footboard behind, and can in- 
ftantaneoufly ftop the car by means of 
a lever and a drop, which falls be- 
tween the wheels, and fufpends their 
motion. In places where the declivity 
is more rapid than uiual, the horfe is 
taken out, and the car impelled for- 
ward by its own weight. 


* The perpendicular fall of the ground is commonly no more than an inch in a 
yard, and icarcely ever more than three inches. 


THE GUILT OF POVERTY. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

I THINK I have difcovered the 
true reafon of that extravagance in 
living, which is {9 particularly incon- 
venient in hard times, like the pre- 
fent, and againit which all prudent 
perfons and moral writers have offered 
abundance of cautions and advice. I 
know that many other reafons than 
whit I am about to offer have been 
aligned, fuch as that it is the fafhion 
to be extravagant, and even the 
jathion to be ruined; but although 


extravagance reigns very much like 
a fafhion,-yet by making ufe of the 
word fafhion, we learn nothing, becaufe 
in general it means nothing. Thus 
when we fay itis the fafhion to wear 
muflin or filk, we only mean that a 
great many perfons wear thofe arti- 
cles, but we aflign no reafon for it, 
for faftion is utterly unacquainted 
with reafon, and would not with to be 
conneéted with any thing fo fettled 
and unvariable, Fafhion enacts laws, 
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but they are always without pream- 
bles. We fee the law, and cari feel 
the penalty of trangreflion, but we 
know not the caufe of the one or the 
other. 

1 flatter myfelf, however, Mr. 
Editor, that although extravagance 
may be reckoned a fafhion, I can 
trace its origin to a more honourable 
fource. It itrikes me that it arifes 
entirely from the dread of guilt. Of 
guilt? What guilt? Why the greateft 
of all. The guilt of poverty. I 
know not if you.have ooferved it, but 
there is no fufpicion which moft men 
are fo defirous to wipe of, as the fuf- 
picion of being poor, and as to pre- 
vent our being thought hypocrites, we 
often pretend to countenance crimes 


for which we have no relifh, fo to 


avoid being thought poor, we fre- 
quently fquander our riches in at- 
tempts to be thought more wealthy 
than we are, 

But fome will fay, with the woman 
in the play, * Surely it is not a fin to 
be poor.? That queftion I fhall not 
at prefent refolve, but if the general 
endeavour be to avoid the appearance 
of poverty, if a man blufhes deeper 
On its being difcovered that he has an 
empty purie than he would if difco- 
vered that he had an empty head, or 
even an indifferently furnifhed heart, 
I think we are bound to conclude that 
there is fomething very dad in the 
reality of poverty. -What this fome- 
thing is, we are not told, nor whether 
it bears any relation to thofe other 
crimes, for which men may be punith- 
ed by law. But we muft conclude 
from its effecis that it is particularly 
obnoxious, fince to avoid the moft 
diftant fufpicion of it, we are willing 
to vindicate our characters at any ex- 
pence, and I may fay at any rifk. 
This therefore | take to be the genuine 
caufe of that extravagance in the mode 
of living, which expofes fo many very 
worthy perfons tg the cenfure of your 
retired moralifts, and your might; 
prudent, good fort of people, who 
take care of the main chance, and do 


not regard what the world fays of 
them. 

Stull it may be obje&ed that po- 
verty cannot be confidered as a crime, 

ecaufe there are many perfons who 
are fo far from avoiding that’ they 
feem to court the imputation of it, by 
a fhabby drefs, and mode of living, 
as if they could not aiiord the moft 
common neceffaries of life. There 
undoubtedly is a clafs of this fort, but 
I think they are not numerous enough 
to be any thing but an exception to 
the general rule. If poverty be a 
crime, we cannot account for fome 
perfons being fo perverfe iu their way 
of thinking as to deem ic a virtue. 
Perhaps even hey may think it a 
crime, and yet not refufe to be 
thought guilty of it, as we krow there 
is a defcription of men, £ who glory 
in their fhame,’ and who can detraud 
in various ways, Overreach, mono- 
polize, and do various other bad ace 
tions, and yet fay they are only pur- 
fuing their lawful bufinefs. And this 
I think muft be allowed, that thefe 
who have a defire to put on the ap- 
pearance of poverty, contrary to all 
the fafhion and cuftom around them, 
mutt pofiefs a very extraordinary tafte, 
or be fufpecied of fome very finifter 
defigns in wearing fo prepollerous a 
difguife. ‘The whoie circumftance, 
however, will:not materially affect 
the general pofition I have laid down— 
that the fear of being fufpected of po-: 
verty is the principal caufe of extra- 
vagance, 

If this be conceded to me, it will 
ftill remain to be confidered whether 
there are not fome {mall difadvantages 
attending this fo common with to 
avoid the imputation of poverty. 
And, firtt, I am humbly of opinion 
that there is one effeét of the political 
kind, which we have long and juftly 
been taught to abhor, I mean, that 
the difplay of extravagance has a 


‘tendency to eftablifh the abominable 


and abfurd principal of equality, which 
our enthufiaftic neighbours, in the 
fulnefs of their anarchical zeal, tried 
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without eff2&, This difplay of ex- 
travagance, in order to do away the 
imputation of poverty muft begin 
fomewhere. Suppofe it begins with 
A. and A. by a feries of {plendid pro- 
fufion has been unanimoutly acquitted 
of the crime of poverty. ~B. then 
follows, and feafible of the importance 
of an honourable acquittal, gives a 
elofe imitation of A. C. follows B. 


and in like manner. But if one of 
the alphabet, or in other words, of 


the circle of acquaintance, falls off in 
his imitation, what is the confequence? 
He is perhaps acquitted, but the ac- 
quittal comes fo dry from the jury, 
and fo lifelefs, and has fo much the 
appearance of a {pecial verdict, or a 
reference to arbitration, that the fuf- 
picion is rather increafed than dimi- 
nifhed. Every man therefore withes 
to fhow that he has an eguad fenfibility 
to the vile imputation of poverty, and 
confequently muft give proois eguatly 
elegant, fplendid, and ftriking, of his 
innocence. Now if this has not a 
tendency to eftahlifh a fyftem of c- 
quality as abjurd as tat for which our 
mad politicians fome time 220 con- 
tended. I know not what can have 
fuch a tendency, unle‘’s fome {pecula- 
tor ane Loe that tall and fhort 
men be made of ihe fame length, by 
lopping of the difference from the 
former. 

Another fmail difadvantage in the 
dread of poverty is, that a greater 
difgrace is ‘brought on it than it really 
deferves, and that our opinion on the 
fubje& becomes {0 far confefed, that 
we do not diicriminate with fufficient 
accuracy, between the fear of poverty 
and the thame of it. Phe confeguence 
of this {mall miflake is, that we often 
feel the /baime where we are rather 
1oalithly above the fear of becoming 
poor, which natar: ily leads me to 

A third {mail difadvantage in the 
fyitem, and that is, our frequentiy 
taking fuch tieps to prevent poverty, 
as have a direct tendency to bring it 
en. And as IJ have traced cxirava- 


gance to fo very henourable a forrce 
as the abhorrence of guilt, [hope the 
extravagant will not take it amils, if 
L add this by way of caution. Fx- 
perience, 1 am certain wil! amply 
confirm the truth of it, and fomehow 
or other, notwithftanding the fupreme 
power of fathion and cuitom, the 
world has got into this way of think- 
ing, and is apt to be very watchful 
over thofe perfons who affect fo 
eagerly to be thought rich, juit as 
they watch the conduct of thole whe 
nreteud to be more religious than their 
neighbours. Here, therefore, we have 
fufpicion iveif fufpefed, and I know 
not what confufion may arife. Cer- 
tain it is that the equality above men- 
tioned muft in many cafes have a di- 
reét tendency to produce what is fo 
much dreaded, for how can sool a 
year pztend to keep up with 5000]? 
To prevent this thocking cataftro- 

phe, it may perhaps be worth while 
to enquire whether poverty be really 
the crime it is generally fuppofed. I 
imagine that our logic here is faife— 
We fay, 

All erimes are to be avoided, 

Poverty is a crime, 

Ergo, Poverty is to be avoided. 


Here we adopt the conclufion, by 
H 
I 


giGing to prove the miner. We 
ought therefore to be cautious how 


re 

we lncreafe the number of crimes, 
ce to avoid the imputation of only 
new Offence, we mult necefiary 
we expence than it would take 
p> all the laws and ftatutes of 
the kingdom, and the ten command- 
menis inté the bargain. 

] hoj e, Mr. Editor, thefe hints, 
however defn! ory, will not be thrown 
away. We live in an age when, as 
the claffic has it, guedam docenda, 
qu edam inculcanda, fome t things are 
to be taught, and fome repeated until 
they are zacu/cated. 

Jani, fir, yours, &c. 
AMICUG6. 
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Extracts from Pennant’s Journey from LunDON to the Isue of 
WicuHtT. 


Tue Encruisa Navy in THE Six- 
TeenTH CEnTuRY. 

TILL the reign of Henry vir, the 
naval force of England was either 
hired from the merchant, foreign or 
native, or dupplied by the cinque and 
other ports of the kingdom ; but the 
navy was under no fort of regulation : 
the bargain was made with the firit, 
or the demand made from the laft, ac- 
cording to their different aflefiments. 
Some of the veffels were of vait fize; 
fuch was the Chrittopher, one of thofe 
engaged in the celebrated victory off 
Sluys, gained over the French in 1340; 
but we know nothing concerning ei- 
ther the building or the fhipwrights. 
The fails of the “royal fhips were moft 
fplendid; thofe of the veflel which 
carried Richard 11, were of white filk, 
richly embroidered with a goldenefun. 
In this fplendid reign there was an 
emulation between France and Eng- 
land, which fhould excel in this fpecies 
of folly.—* Every man,’ fays old 
Grafton, ‘helped to make provifion 
for other, and to garnifhe and bewtifie 
their fhippes, and to paynt them with 
their armes, and to advance and make 
them a glorious fhewe to the whoic 
worlde. Painters, at thattime, were 
well fet on worke, and the time was 
to them very profitable ; for they had 
whatloever they defyred, and yet there 
could not enow of them be gotten for 
money. They made banners, penons, 
ftandards of filk, fo fumptuous and 
comely that it was a maruelle to be- 
holde. 

« Alfo they peynted the maftes of 
their thippes from the one ende to the 
other, glittering with golde, and 
deuifes and armes that was maruelous 
ryche ; and efpecially (fayth Froiflart) 
as it was tolde me, the lorde Guy of 
Tremoy 11, fo decked, garnifhed and 
bewtified his thip with peynting and 
colours that it cofthim two thoufande 
frankes of French money, that is more 
than ccxxij pound of the current mo- 


acy of Englande. And in lyke man- 


ner did every lorde of Fraunce fet 
foorth his deuife and fhew.’ 

lt is from fuch imagery that Mr. 
Gray formed his beautiful defcription 
of the reign of that unhappy monarch, 
profperous i in the beginning, and moft 
dicadful in its conclufion: 


¢ Fair laughs the morn, and foft the zephyr 
biows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure 
realm, 
In gallant tim the gilded veffel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and pleafure at the 
helm ; 
Regardlefs of the fyeeping whirlwind’s 
{w ay, 
That, bufh’d in grim repofe, expects his 


evening prey.’ 


Henry vii was the frft of our mo- 
narchs who may be fuppofed to have 
formed a royal dock. He it was who 
improved the fortifications of Portf- 
mouth, after they had been begun by 
Edward 1v, and continued by Richard 
111. This makes it probable that he 
here built the famous fhip the Great 
Harry, which, fays Stow, coft 14,00cl, 
the fame fum which he had expended 
on his beautiful chapel in Weftminfter 
Abbey. ‘The fhip was bailt about the 
year 1503, and was burnt by acci- 
dent at Woolwich, in Auguft 1553. 

His fon, Henry viii, mav be call- 
ed the founder-of the Englifh navy : 
he began with building the great fhips 
the Regent and the Sovereign. The 
firft was loft in an engagement off 
Breft, in 1512: that gallant gentle- 
man, fir Thomas Knevet, grappled 
with the Cordelier, in which the 
French admiral had hoifted his flag ; 
both took fire, and blew up with their 
commanders and fixteen hundred brave 
feamen: both fleets retired inftantly, 
tcrrified by the dreadful {cene, with- 
out offering to continue the engage- 
ment. Henry, to repair the lofs, built 
the Great Henry Grace de Dieu, of 
far greater bulk than the Regent. 
This fhip is twice exhibited to us in 
painting. The firlt is in a great pice 
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ture I had an opportunity of feeing in 
one of the lower apartments in Wind- 
for Caftle. It represents the king fet- 
ting fail from Dover for Cala's, for 
the celebrated interview between him 
and Francis 1, between Guines and 
Ardres, in 1520, called Le Champ de 
Drap @’Or. Henry had caught the 
vain magnificence of Richard 11: the 
fails and pendents of his fhip were of 
cloth of gold, damatked all his fuite 
of fhip and men were equally {plendid, 
for the chief nobility of the realm at- 
tended. I! muft refer the reader to 
the minute defcription given by that 
accurate antiquarian, John Topham, 
efq.*. I fhall only add, that the 
land fcenery is alfo reprefented, of 
Dover, and the harbour; its forts, 
Arch-cliff, and the Black Bulwark; 
and, finally,’ the diltant vicw of 
France, and the city of Calais. The 
fecond + is one of the celebrated pic- 
tures at Cowdray. [While I write, 
{ am fhocked with the news, that the 
houfe itfelf, and the whole of that in- 
valuable collection, is now no — 
having, on rey 2 24,1793, beer 

confumed by fire.]* In the firit pic- 
ture, as Mr. Walp ole obferves, his 
fhips were as famprvons as Cleopatra’s 
galley on the Cydnus. In this they 
were, as the time required, fitted with 
ail the necefiaries cf war. « ereat 
friends, Francis an ad 
got their warm embraces h 
de Drapd’Or, They vg led, and 
went to war: Francis fer on vatt fleet 
under D’Annabaut, admira! of F ranices 
who came of Bembridge a nt in the 

Ife of Wi ig] ht, and from thence ftretch- 
ed alone the fhore to St. E Helen’ s, on 
July 18, 1544. The Englifh feet, 
under vifcount Lille in the Great 
Harry, anchored off Spithead, to co- 
ver the entrance into Portfmouth ; not 
only to defend it, but, if poflible, to 
engage the French to embar: ifs them- 
felves by following him into the nar- 
row paths anid the fand-banks. ‘The 
French gallies often came to infult our 
great fhips to provoke them to come 
This p 
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* Archawologia, vi. 179. 
of Antiquaries. 
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out, but to no purpofe. A cannonade 
was continued on both fides during two 
days; and the French pretend that 
they funk the Mary Rofe, a thip fecond 
in fize to the Henry Grace de Dica: 
certain it is that fhe was funk, and ker 
cominander fir George Carew and 
near fix hundred men wefe drowned. 
Bur this accident was owing to fome 
awkward manceuvre. She was over- 
Jaden with guns, fome were unbreech- 
ed, and her port-holes I-ft open; io, 
by an unfortunate heeling, fhe flied 
with water, and went to the bottom. 
The French, finding they could make 

no impreffion on our hips, after plun- 
dering the Ifle of Wight, retired to 
their own coatts. Henry, on the firft 
noife of the invafion, came in perfon, 
and appears in the piece on horfeback, 
and behind him his great favourite and 
lieutenant the duke of Seffolk, and fir 
Anthony Brown, matter of the horfe. 
They are riding out of Portfmouth, 
and entering Southfea Cafile (a fortrefs 
of Henry’s raifing) in their way to 
tne camp, which lay beyond. 

The great fhips of war had four 
mafts: they had port-holes for the 
cannon, which is faid to have been 
at this time a novelty; for, before, 
the few they had lay upon the deck, 
On the prow, or On the poop. 

— 

CarisBRoox—ATTORNIES. 

Ir is faid that the inhabitants ufed 
to boaft that they had not among them 
monks, lawyers, wolves, nor foxes, 
‘Lhe two lait may be true, the two firft 
not; for, befide the great abbey of 
Quarr or Quarraria, weft of Ride, 
they had not tewer than fix priories or 
ether monaltic houfes: but in refpect 
to lawyers, it was (temporarily) moft 
exact; for, during the captainfhip of 
fir George Carry, i.e. from 1588 to 
1603, ‘ nofooner did an attorney ap- 
pear in the ifle, but he was, by his 
command, with a pound of candles 
hanging at his beech lighted , with 
bells about his legs, hunted owte of 
the ifland.’ 


iSvire was engraven at the expence of the Society 


+ Engcaven by the Society of Antiquaries, as is the famous interview jult alluded to 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SEA-EAGLE. 
With an engraving of that Bird, coloured after Nature. 


THE Offifragus or Sea Eagle, is a 
fpecies of the genus Falco, which is 
very numerous. It is nearly as large 
as the Golden Eagle, meafuring in 
length three feet and a half, but its 
expanded wings do not reach above 
feven feet. Its bill is large, much 
hooked, and of a bluith colour ; its 
eye is yellow ; a row of ftrong briftly 
feathers hangs down from its under 
bill, next to its throat, from whence 
it has been termed the bearded eagle: 
the top of the head and back part of 
the neck are dark brown, inclining to 
black ; the feathers on the back are 
variegated by a lighter brown, with 
dark edges; the f{capulars are pale 
brown, the edges nearly white; the 
breaft and belly whitifh, with irregu- 
lar fpots of brown; the tail feathers 
are dark brown; the outer edges of 
the exterior feathers whitith; the quill 
feathers and thighs are dufky; the 
legs and feet yellow ; the claws, which 
are large, and form a complete femi- 
circle, are of a fhining black. 

It is found in feveral parts of Great 
Britain, Mr. Willoughby tells us, that 
there was an aéry of them in Whin- 
field-park, Weftmoreland; and the 
bird foaring in the air, with a cat in 
its talons (which Barlow drew from 
the very faét which he faw in Scot- 
land) is of this kind. The cat’s re- 
fiftance brought both animals to the 
ground, when Barlow took them up ; 
and afterward caufed the event to be 
engraved in the thirty-fixth plate of 
his colle&tion of prints. ‘Turner fays 
that in his days, this bird was too well 
know in England: for it made horri- 
ble deftruétion among the fifth. All 
authors indeed agree, that it feeds 
principally on fih, which it takes as 
they are {wimming near the furface, 
by darting itfelf down upon them ; 
not by diving or fwimming, as fome 
authors pretend, who furnifh it for 
that purpofe with one webbed foot to 
{wim with, and another divided foot 


to take its prey with. Martin, fpeak- 
ing of what he calls the great eagles 
of the weftern ifles, fays that they 
faften their talons in the back of the 
fifh, commonly of fa!mon, which are 
often above the water, or very near 
the furface. Thofe of Greenland will 
even take a young feal out of the water. 
Turner, abovementioned, fays, that 
the fifhermen were fond of anointing 
their baits with the fat of this bird, 
imagining that it had a peculiar al- 
luring quality ; they were even fuper- 
ftitious enough to believe, that when- 
ever the fea-eagle hovered over a 
piece of water, the fith (as if charm- 
ed) would rife to the furface with 
their bellies upward ; and in that man- 
ner prefent themfelves to him. 

The bifhop of Bergen, in his ac- 
count of the birds of Norway, fays, that 
though this bird does not diflike a dead 
carcafe on fhore, it lives principally 
on fifh, which it often takes from the 
otters, and frequently feizes fihh on 
the furface of the water. When he 
flies out to fea in order to ftrike a fihh 
with his talons, he fometimes lays 
hold of fuch as are too ftrong for him, 
particularly the fith called in that coun- 
try, the gueite, whofe high and pro- 
minent back makes him appear much 
lefs than he really is: when the eagle 
ftrikes his talons into him, he cannot 
eafily difengage them, on account of 
their crookednels and length, in which 
cafe the fith drags him down with 
him; while the bird, making a mi- 
ferable cry, itrives to keep himfelf 
up, and works with his wings fpread 
as long as poffible, though in vain; 
for at laft he muft yield, and fall a 
prey to thofe he meant to devour. 
Our author mentions another inftance, 
in order to fhow that this king of ~ 
birds, as he is called, extends his at- 
tempts beyond his power. Near Ber- 
gen, an eagle ftanding on the bank of 
a river, faw a large falmon as it were 
jaf under him; on which he inftantly 
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ftuck one of his talons into the root of 
an elm near it, and partly hanging 
over the river, firuck the other into 
the falmon, which being large and 
ftrong, fwam away, and {plit the eagle 
to the neck. That the eagle loft his 
life in this way is poffible, but that he 
was {plit to the neck, if we confider 
the conftruction of his body, feems a 
little apocry phal.— This {pecies is fre- 
quent in North America, and was 
met with in Botany ifland, by captain 
Cook. 

The eagle is the chief of the birds 
of prey, and it has been. jufly ob- 
ferved, that rapacious birds are much 
Iefs numerous than ravenous quad- 
rupeds ; and it feems wifely provided 
by nature, that their powers fhould 
be equally confined and limited as their 
numbers * ; for if, tothe rapid flight 
and penetrating eye of the eagle, were 
joined the ftrength and voracious ap- 
petite of the hon, the tiger, or the 
glutton, no artifice could evade the 
one, and no fpeed could efcape the 
other. 

The characters of birds of the ra- 
venous kind are particularly firong, 
and eafy to be diltingutfhed; the 
formidable talons, the large head, the 
ftrong -and crooked beh, indicate 
their ability for rapine and carnage ; 
their difpofitions are fierce, and their 
nature untractable ; unfociab’e and 
cruel, they avoid the haunts of civi- 
lization, and retire to the moft me- 
lancholy and wild recefles of nature, 
where they can enjoy, in gloomy fo- 
litude, the effeéts of their depredatory 
excurfions. . The fiercezefs of their 
nature extends ever to their young, 
which they drive from the neft at a 
very early period; the difficulty of 
procuring a conftant fupply of food 
for them, fometimes overcomes the 
feelings of parental affection; and 
they have been known to dettroy them 
in the fury of difappointed hunger. — 
Different from all other kinds, the 
female of birds of prey is larger and 
ftronger than the male: the care of 
rearing her young, being folely en- 


* Bewicl 


trufted to the female, nature kas fur- 
nifhed her with more ample powers, 
to provide for her own wants and 
thofe of her offspring. 

Buffon, {peaking of the eagle, com- 
pares it with the lion, and afcribes to 
it the magnanimity, the ftrength, an 
the forbearance of that noble quad- 
ruped. The eagle defpifes fmall ani- 
mals, and difregards their infults ; he 
feldom devours the whole of his prey, 
but, like the lion, leaves the frag- 
ments to other animals; though fa- 
mifhed with hunger, he difdains to 
feed on carrion. The eyes of the 
eagle have the glare of thofe of the 
lion, and are nearly of the fame co- 
lour ; the claws are of the fame fhape, 
and the cry of both is powerful and 
terrible ; deftined for war and plunder, 
they are equally fierce, bold, and un- 
tractable. Such is the refemblance 
which that ingenious and fanciful 
writer has pictured of thefe two noble 
animals; the characters of both are 
ftriking and prominent, and hence the 
eagle is faid to extend his dominion 
over the birds, as the lion over the 
quadrupeds. 

Ragles are remarkable for their 
longevity, and for their power of fuf- 
taining a long abitinence from food. 
Mr. Keyfler relates, that an eagle died 
at Vienna, after a confinement of 104 
years. ‘This extraordinary length of 
days probably gave occafion to the 
faying of the pfalmift, «Thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s.? One of 
the golden eagle fpecies, which was 
nine years in the poffeffion of Owen 
Hoiland, efq. of Conway, lived thirty- 
two years with ‘the gentleman, who 
made him a prefent of it; but what 
its age was when the latter received 
it from Ireland is unknown. The 
fame bird alfo affords us proof of the 
truth of the other remark ; having 
once, through the neglect of fervants, 
endured hunger for twenty-one days, 
without any fuit:nance whatfoever. 
Another author informs us that a 
common eagle, caught in a fox trap, 
pafled five whole weeks without the 
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Jeaft food, and did not appear fenfi- 
bly weakened till toward the laft week, 
after which a period was put to its 
exiftence. 

While on the general fubject of the 
eagle tribe, we thall not perhaps go 
fur out of our Way in noucing cne 
ipecies defcribed by the Abyfiinian 
Bruce, which is not only the largett 
of its kind, but probably the larget 
bird that fies. Le cal's it the golden 
i but by the natives it is called 


father leng-beard, and. frém that cir- 


cumiance may be a variety of the 
{pecies depicted in our print. This 
eagle, according to Mr. Bruce, is not 
an object of any chafe, nor flood in 
need of any firatagem to bring it 
within reach. Upen the highelt top 
of the moun:ain Lamalmon, while Mr. 
Bruce’s fervaots were refreth ng them- 
felves from that toilfome rugged af- 
cent, and enjoying the pleafure of a 
molt delightful climate, eating thcir 
dinner in tue air, with feveral large 
dihhes of boiled goats flefh ibefore 
them, this eagle tuddenly made its 
appearance 5 he did not ftoop rapidly 
fion a height, bat came flying flowly 
along the ground, and fat down clofe 
to the meat, within the ring the men 
had made round it. A great fhout, 
or rather cry of diftrefs, which they 
raif-d, made the bird ftand for a mi- 
nute as if to recollect himfelf, while 
the fervants ran for their lances and 
fhields. His intention was fully fixed 
upon the fief. He put his foot into 
the pan, where was a large picce’ in 
water prepared for boiling ; but find- 
ing the fmart which he had not ex- 
pected, he etideew it, and forfook 
the picce which ke held. There were 
two large pieces, aleg and a thoulder, 
lying Uj on a wooden platter 5 ; into 
thefe he trufied both hi s claws and 
carricd them off; thimming flowly a- 
long the ground as he had come, tll 
he difappearcd behind a cliff. Lu 
being obierved at his departure to 
look willfully at the large picce, whi ich 
remained in the warm water, it was 
concluded that he would foon return ; 
in expestation of which, Mr. Bruce 
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loaded a rifle-gun with ball, and fat 
down clofe to the > platter by the meat. 
It was not many mi inutes before he 
came, and a prodigious fhout was 

raifed by the attendants, «He is 
coming! He is coming !’ enough to 
have difcouraged a lefs courageous 
animal. Whether it was not quite fo 
hungry asat the firft vilit, or fufpected 
{9; mething from Mr. Bruce’s appear- 
ance, it made a {mail turn, aa fat 
down about ten yards from him, the 
pan with the meat being between 
them. In this ficuation, Mr. Bruce 
fired; and‘fhot him with the ball 
through the middle of his body about 
tivo inches below the wing, fo that 
he lay down upon the grafs withouta 
fingle flutter. Upon Ie ying hold of 
his monitrous carcafe, on author was 
not a little furprifed at feeing his poang 
covered and tinged with yellow pow 

der or duit. Upon turning him pon 
his belly, and examining the feathers 
of his back, they produced a brown 


duft, the colour of the feathers there. | 


This duit was not in {mall quantitics ; 
for upon ftriking his brealt, th rellow 
powder flew in t tully greater q: rantity 
than from a hair- dretir’ s s powd er- oe. 
The feathers of the belly and brea, 
which were of a parr colour, did not 
appear to have any thine extraordi- 
nary in their formation, but the large 
feathers in the fhovlder ani wi ngs 
roe apparently to be fine tubes, 
which upon preffure {cattered this 
duft upon the finer part_of the feather, 
but this was brown, the colour of the 
feathers of the back. Upon the fide 
of the wing, the ribs, or hi urd part ¢ 
the feather, feemed to be bare, as if 
worn, O7, in our opinion, 
were rather renewing themfelvcs, have 
ing before failed in their function, 
What is the reafon of this extraordi- 
nary provifion of nature, our author 
does not pretend to determine. But 
a3 it is an unufual One, it is probab'y 
meant, he thinks, for a defence a- 
gainit the climate in favour of thef: 
birds, which live in thofe almoft-in- 
acceflible heights of a country d. oved 
even in its lower parts, to fev:ral 
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months of exceffive rain. According 
to Mr. Bruce’s defcription, this bird, 
from wing to wing, was eight feet 
four inches; from ihe tip of his tail 
to the point of his beak when dead, 
four feet feven inches. He was re- 
markably fhort in the Jegs, being only 
four inches from the joining of the 
foot to where the leg joins the thigh, 
and from the joint of the thigh to the 
joining of his body, fix inches. ‘i he 
thicknefs of his thigh was little lefs 
than four inches; it was extremely 
mufcular, and covered with flefh. 
His middle claw was about two inches 
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and a half long, not very fharp at the 
point, but extremely ftrong. From 
the root of the bill to the point was 
three inches and a quarter, and one 
inch and three quarters in breadth at 
the root. A forked brush of ftrong 
hair, divided at the point into two, 
proceeded from the cavity of his lower 
jaw at the beginning of his throat, 
His eye was remarkably {mall in pro- 
portion to his bulk, the aperture be- 
ing fcarcely half an inch. The crown 
of his head was bare or bald, as was 
alfo the front where the bill and {cull 
joined. 


THE BANDE iU OF LOVE, OR THE BLINDNESS OF DULILOT. 
—From her Works. ] 


[By Madame Ro.tanp 


LOVE has been reprefented with 
a Bandeau ; of all her attributes, this 
is, perhaps, the moft formidable, and 
the leaft dreaded: it feems, at firft 
fight, that it has in fact fome charms 
for hearts really captivated. A ma 
Joves to fhut his eyes on the faults of 
a beloved miftrefs, and a woman 
would wih never to have difcovered 
the infidelity of gn amiable lover: it 
is pleafant to be ignorant of both. 
But, neverthelefs, ought not the ex- 
cefles into which error hurries us, 
make us apprehend a blindnefs that 
may become fatal ? I fhall anfwer this 
queftion only by the recital of a real 
adventure, the model of which would 
not be found in all the Amadifes of 
romances. 

In one of the moft confiderable 
towns in France, Dulilot occupied a 
refpectable rank among the rich 
traders that are there to be found in 
great numbers. A chara¢ter for in- 
tegrity, which conftitutes the princi- 
pil quality and the greateft eulogium 
of a man in bafinefs, diftinguifhed 
him to advantage ; a juft difcernment, 
an engaging temper, had gained him 
the eiieem and good-will of ail thofe 
who knew him; thefe procured him 
a blefling perhaps ftill more uncom- 
mon, I mean a fincere, enlightened, 
generous and feeling friend, whofe 


fuperior mind did not wait for years, 
to develop itfelf with noblenefs, and 
produce thofe actions which in ge- 
neral are only the fruits cf a virtue 
ftrengthened by experience. 

Dulilot, older than his friend, who 
was but three and twenty, was at that 
period of life, when reafon and 
ftrength naturally meet together. He 
was a partner, as are moft of the 
merchants of Lyons, who, by this 
mean, facilitate to themfelves the 
greateft undertakings ; but his heart 
was not yet engaged : he had not ap- 
parently met with an object that could 
fix his choice, and a rational prudence 
had contributed to retard the determi- 
nation it. He wifhed, with his hand, 
to offer a brilliant fituation, which fe- 
veral years of an eftablithed bufinefs 
can alone procure: he had, in this 
refpeét, attained the point that he 
might with, when his affairs obliged 
him to make a journey to Paris. Al- 
though the motives which prompted 
him to this journey were not very 
prefling, he gladly availed himfelf of 
them to vifit the capital; he fet off 
in fpirits, and in this manner per- 
formed half of the route. In one of 
the inns where carriages flop, in the 
evening, to pafs and reft the night, 
Dulilot was ftPuck, on his arrival, by 
a woman whom he perceived there. 
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A fafcinating countenance, an affect- 
ing look, that air which interefts, and 
more than all this, that certain fome- 
thing which captivates, overfet him 
in a moment. He was farprized, 
troubled, and enchanted, before he 
had refle&ted on the caufe of an im- 
preflion fo warm and fo fudden ; his 
eyes greedily furveyed the features of 
the perfon, the fight of whom agi- 
tated him: he could not refift the de- 
fire of knowing who the was. He 
enquired of a clergyman who fre- 
quently converfed with her, and ap- 
peared to be acquainted with her ; 
from him he learned that this woman, 
refpectable from her birth and her 
manners, was flying from the injuftice 
of her parents and the rigours of fate, 
by which fhe was alike purfued. This 
opening, by ftill exciting his curiofity, 
alfo moved his liberality: he offered 
the perfon who informed him, two 
louis d’ors, which he begged him to 


prevail on the amiable and unfortu- . 


nate lady to accept, at the fame time 
charging him to conceal from her the 
benefaétor. The clergyman under- 
took a commiffion fo fuitable to his 
charaster, and the zeal with which he 
accompanied the execution of it, made 
it fuceeed to Duliot’s defire. 

In the mean time it was growing 
late ; Dulilot, who fought only the 
means of making acquaintance with 
the beautiful ftranger, contrived to 
engage her to fupper. The lady dif- 
played, during the repaft, fo much 
grace and wit, that fhe completely 
infpired Dulilot’ with the moft vio- 
lent paffion. He learnt that Narwalle 
(this was the name the lady affumed) 
was going to Lyons; how was it 
poffible for him to leave her, by con- 
tinuing his route toward Paris? He 
changed his plan at the very initant ; 
and refolving to charge his correfpond- 
ents to fupply his place at Paris, he re- 
turned to his own country, where he 
propofed to render fervice to Nervalle, 
who, after fome difliculties, at length 
feffered Dulilot to accompany her. 
Before they had arrived, the obliging 
ecclefiaitic, who ferved her as a guar- 


‘country. 
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dian and a.guide, difappeared without 
his being able to learn what became 
of him; Dulilot was overjoyed at 
having it in his power to be his {ub- 
flitute; he was tranfported to find 
that he was become neceffary ; and 
he awailed himilelf of the epportunities 
of the journey, to inform himfelf more 
fully of Nervalle’s fituation, of the 
caules of a grief which the appeared 
to with to conceal, and of the reafons 
which made her fy ftom her family, 
in order to take refuge in a ftrange 
One day, when he was 
prefling her more warmly, he backed 
his folicitations with fo many affurances 
of difcretion, and promifes of attach- 
ment, that Nervalle, overcome, yield- 
ed to his defires. .* The interett that 
you take in_my fate,’ faia fhe to him, 
‘ is too generous not to furmount my 
repugnance to defcribe it to you, fuck 
as itis. Iam thedaughter of a gen- 
tleman, whofe naine is not perhaps 
unknown to you; I loit my mother 
very early in life, and with her that 
neceflary guide of our tender years, 
that fource of confolation and falutary 
advice, which is fo feldom to be fup- 
plied by any other perfon, My fa- 
ther died in the fervice; I was en- 
trufted to the care of a very old uncle, 
who was rather fond of me; I thould 
have found the quiet and retired kind 
of life, that he made me pals at his 
houfe, agreeable enough, had not the 
infupportable temper of Is wife tor- 
mented me inceflantly. Among the 
{mail number of perfons that he faw, 
there was the fon of one of his friends, 
who formed upon me defgns which 
I did not difapprove ; he was young, 
amiable, and fince my uncle admitted 
him into his houfe, it i: needlefs to 
fay that he confidcrd him as a gen- 
tleman. He declared his intentions 
refpeéting me ; but as fortune did not 
favour him, his propofal was not ac- 
cepted. My uncle deftined me for a 
perfon of his choice, that is to fay, 
old and rich, but befides, fo infirm 
and avaricious, that I could not fiad 
it in my heart to receive him for a 
hufband, My rejeéted lover had cone 
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his defpair, and the ailurances of his 
eternal fidelity; I loved him; my 
uncle himfeif knew no other defeth § in 
him titan his not havieg a iufficient 
fortune, and yet he withed to force 
me to follow his will in taking the 
odious mifer whom I could not en- 
dure. ihe extremity to wich he 
reduced me, made me yield to my in- 
clination ; 1 married my lover, after 
having eloped f-om my uncle’s houfe. 
Ou: union being accomplifhed, my 
new huibind compelled my uncle to 
give up to me the property of my 
father; fc icarcely did he poffefs it, 
when I iaw him diflipate it by his 
elk gality : to tre extreme tencer- 
neis which he had at firft hh } 
fucceeded fome Shameful behaviour 
h silly Dalits 
© ain d a fituation asan officer iv the 
regiment of Bourbonnois, he fet off 
for the ifland of Corfica, where he : 

at prefent. iy family, exafperated, 
cauie? me to be fought after, in orcer 
to fecue my; erfon; I am fying from 
their ancer; victim as I am, ofa be- 
trayed love, | am looking for an afy- 
Jum where 1 can pafs my days quietly, 
without feeling the refentment-of my 
cruel reiaiions. My friends have’ not 
quite fortaken me on this occafion; [ 
can verify my ftory by letters which 
relate to it. Here are fome from M. 
de -—-, lieutenant-general, and from 
the marthal de % 

Dolilot faw nothing in thefe letters 
but proofs of the flory, which he had 
liftened to with {o much attention, and 
during which he had been agitated by 
a thoufand different emotions. The 
intereft that he felt for Nervalle. did 
but increafe ; it appeared to him de- 
lightfal to be able to relieve unfortu- 
nate beauty in diltrefs, and injured 
virtue ; his converfation exprefled thefe 
fentiments to Nervalle, who, touched 
by his generous oifers, betrayed a 
confidence that charmed Dulilot. 

They arrived at Lyons, where the 
friendly attention of Dulilot obliged 
the amiable and unfortunate lady, to 
take a houfe more fuitable to his per- 
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trived to tranfmit me the marks ef 








fon than to her fituation, which he 
endeavoured to alleviate by the moft 
generous behaviour. Every day he 
ellablithed, or rather ftrengthened 
himfelf in the confidence of Nervalle ; 
he thought he had gained her good 
will, fo far as to be able to confefs to 
her, how unhappy he was that fhe had 
already nga ged er hand to a man 
who was fo unworthy of it; and how 
tranfported he fhould be, if, by a 
method which he fightly glanced at, 
fhe cou'd wine lraw it in his favour. 
Nervalle’s delicacy appeared to be 


‘ftartl ee at a propoiition to which fhe 


} 
i € 
had 0 rfelf brought Duliot: it was 
only after ge a time, attention, and 
perfeverance, that the made known 
her retolution. As legitimate means 
were the oaly ones that fhe wouid 
employ, fhe told Dulilot, who was 
prefling her continual'y, that fhe was 
determined to get her marriage dif- 
folved; and for th: payers it was 
we that the fhould go to Coriica, 
> urge Its annulment. 

Duliot, charmed at the project, 
provided every thing that was requi- 
fire for this voyage, and penetrai ed 
with grief at the z bfence of his mif- 
trefs, it was only in confequence of 
her potitive prohibition that he did not 
accompany her to the place of em- 
barkation ; 3 he therefore tricd to con- 
fole himf!f, by in dulging the flatter- 
ing hopes which this itep afforded 
him. 

Debar, the intimate friend of Du- 
lilot, of whom I have fpoken at the 
beginning, was in his confidence; 
but he combated, with all his might, 
an inclination, the end of which did 
not appear to him advantageous to 
his friend; he ventured to entertain 









a rather unfavourable of opinion of 


Nervalle, and what he ftrove to per- 
fuade Dulilot to on this hea®, had a 
little cooled the latter. Debar’s at- 
tachment, however, was not at all 
changed ; he pitied his friend, and 
ft ll cultivated his confidence in order 
to referve to him(clf the means of be- 
ing ufeful to him: fo noble a manner 
of acting touched Dulilct, who came 
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to himfelf, and liftened to his advice, 
although he did not follow it when it 
counteracted his inclination. 

Nervalie returned from Corfica ; 
fhe informed the impatient Dulilot, 
that their wifhes could not be accom- 
plifhed, and that fhe found infar- 
mountable obftacles to the diffolution 
of her marriage. Dulilot was dif- 
confolate ; he found no alleviation to 
his‘grief, but in the part which Ner- 
valle condefcended to take in it; and 
this triing comfort was unavailing. 

During all this interval, Nervalle’s 
family had not given up their re- 
fearches ; fhe learnt by letters which 
fhe always communicated to Dulilot, 
that her uncle had fome {ufpicions of 
her being at Lyons, and that fhe 
would not be there long in fafety. 
© You fee, my dear Dulilot,’ faid the 
to him in a tender tone, ‘ with what 
animofity they purfue me; it feems 
that frightful deftiny envies' me the 
comforts, with which your generous 
efteem foothed my bitter troubles. 
Do not be furprifed if fome day, an 
unforefeen warning fhould force me 
to a fudden abfence. In cafe 1 fhould 
come to know that my relations are 


too well informed, and are taking 


meafures accordingly, 1 would go to 
Touloufe, to conceal myfelf in a con- 
vent, of which this is the addrefs ; 
however, you muft not write to me 
there, before you have heard from me, 
and I might poffibly not fend a letter 
to you for a month, on account of the 
neceflary circum{petion and precau- 
tion, which [ fhall explain to you, 
and which you may already antici- 
pate.’ 

The tears with which fhe accom- 
panied this fpeech, were foliowed by 
tender proteftations mutually exprefl- 
ed, to love each other for ever in fpite 
of their misfortunes. 

Nervalle’s fears were not immedi- 
ately juftified; the tranquillity in 
which fhe found herfelf in this refpect, 
determined her to propofe to Dulilot, 
to go for her to Aix: it was ona bufi- 
nefs of fome importance. Out of the 
wreck of her fortune, Nervalle had 


pre‘trved a confiderable fum in bills 
of exchange, which till then had re- 


mained in the hands of a friend and 
J 


truftee, who had not had it in ‘his 
power to tranfmit them to her before: 
thefe bills were drawn on the marchi- 
onefs de Vorfon, at Aix. Nervalle 
knew no One, in this town, to whom 
fhe could entruft the commiflion of 
receiving the amount of them; Du- 
lilot undertook the bufinefs, and fet 
off to execute it. Arrived at Aix, he 
went, according to the addrefs men- 
tioned, to the marchionefs de Vor- 
fon’s ; the was not known; furprifed, 
he made enquiry, hunted every where, 
and after the moft deligent fearch, 
which prolonged his flay more than 
he would have wifhed, he faw himfelf 
forced to return without having dif. 
covered any trace of this marchionefs. 
Vexed at a difappointment fo unex- 
pected, acculing only the difhonefty 
of madame de Vorfon, who he fup- 
pofed had quitted the town to avoid 
her engagements ; and thinking only 
of the concern of his miilsefs on learn- 
ing this unforefeen lofs, he returned 
to Lyons, full of forrow and inquie- 
tude. H's own fituation contributed 
to afflicting refleions; his affairs 
were not in a good ftate; his trade 
neglecied, the enormous expences 
that he had been at for Nervalle, re- 
duced him to a melancholy fituation 5 
he hoped at leatt to depofit and forget 
part of his cares, at the feet of that 
adorable woman. He flew to her 
houfe on his arrival, to that houfe 
which he himfelf had furnifhed, where 
he faw comfort and tafte, feconded 
by his liberality, embellith the abode 
of his dear Narvalle; but how great 
was his grief? Nervalle, during his 
abfence, had quitted her houfe and 
the city: no news that might fecm 
to tranguillize him refpecting what 
could become ofher. What iurprifed 
him more, was, that not only the 
jewels, but even the moft trifling ar- 
ticles which he had given her, had 
difappeared with her. Hlowever, Ner- 
valle feemed to thow her fincerity, by 
alfo takix 
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lilot’s ; this was a child, eight or ten 
years old. But this circum!tance was 
unneceflary to perfuade Dulilot of the 
honour, the candour, and the fincerity 
of- his miftrefs ; he did not for a mo- 
ment afcribe to her any views con- 
trary to thofe, which he had always 
difcovered in her. His friend Debar, 
who was not blinded by love, did not 
think like him; he employed the beft 
reafons to prove to Dulilot, that he 
was deceived; but it, was always 
without fuccefs ; the latter oppofed, 
to the reafons of his friend, the mo- 


Hovset-or Lorps. 
Thurfday, April 16. 

THEIR lordfhips met at four, and, 
after a thort paufe, the earl of St. Vincent 
rofe for the purpofe, he faid, of moving 
the thanks of the houfe to thofe noble, gal- 
lant, and diftinguifhed commanders, who 
had fo fignally fought, and who had fo 
decidedly obtained the victory over the 
Danihh feet before Copenhagen. He would 
move, too, with no lefs warmth, the 
thanks of the houfe to the officers, marines, 


- and failors, who had with fo much courage 


fuftained the engagement, and atchieved 
the complete defeat of the enemy’s fleet. 
Much as might be faid for the glory and 
honour of the Britifh arms, he had to add 
that, in his opinion, no one vitiory 
through the whole courfe of our naval fuc- 
cefs was in itfelf of greater importance, nor 
likely to be attended with more important 
and extenfive benefits to the Britifh em- 
pire. He then moved the thanks of the 
houfe to admiral fir Hyde Parker, fer the 
victory obtained over the Daniih fleet, on 
the 2d of April laft, which was agreed to 
nem: diff, The noble earl then moved, 
that the thanks of the houfe thould be 
given to vice-admiral lord Nelfon; to 
rear-admiral Graves; to the hon. colonel 
Stewart, or the goth regiment of foot ; 
together with the officers, marines, and 
failors, ferving on board the Britith fleet. 

The duke of Clarence faid, it might 
appear prefumptuous in him to rife and 
add approbation to what was already men- 


* tioned ; yet he would juft fay, that great 


praife was owing to the late fivit lord of 
the a‘miralty, for the peculiar choice he 
had made of commanders for the expedi- 
tion, and great.praife alfo to . prefent 
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tives of the refearches of the family 
of Nervalle, who, no doubt, had 
found herfelf forced on that account 
to make an expeditious retreat. 

The adventure made a noife in 
Lyons, where for a long time before 
Dulilot’s fingular attachment had been 
remarked, and had excited the cen- 
fure of all thofe who knew him. The 
derangement of fortune that had fol- 
lowed it, was at length the caufe of 
his partners excluding him from the 
firm.— 

{To be concluded in our next. ] 











noble ear], who had difpatched it with a 
celerity and promptitude that led almoft to 
fure and inftant fuccefs. He complimented 
lord Nelfon highly on his courage and in- 
trepidity, which fortune feemed to back 
in every enterprize in which he was en- 
gaged; and acknowledged his own per- 
{onal obligation, as a prince of the blood, 
to the gallant commanders, and to the 
whole Jeet, for the accomplithment of a 
victory, which, probably, in its effect, 
would reftore the poffeffions on the con- 
tinent to his family, together with the 
peace and fecurity of the Britifh empire 
and of Europe. 

Lord Hood would not give, he faid, 2 
filent vote: he dweit on the merits of the 
choice which had been made of the com- 
manders, who, of all others, feemed mott’ 
fit for the peculiatly critical fituation of 
hazard and danger they had to encounter 
in the northern feas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
thanks were ordered to be communicated 
pe the refpective commanders.—Adjourn- 
ed. 

Friday, April 17. 

Their lordhhips proceeded at a late hour 
of the evening to the order of the day, for 
the fecond reading of the bill for empower- 
ing his majefty to apprehend and detain in 
cuftody fuch perfons as my be fulpected 
of con{piring againtt his perfon or govern- 
ment; and the report of the fecret com- 
mittee being previoufly read, 

The ear] of Moira rofe, not for the pur- 
pole, he faid, of oppofing the bill, which 
fhould receive his affent, if it could be 
proved that it was neceflary ; but to object 
to the want of fufficient evidence to efta- 
blith the report, and therefore infufficient 
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to bear their lordfhips out in the paffing 
of a bill which went to fufpend one of the 
moft important privileges of Englifhmen. 
He refpected the opinion of the noble lords 
who compoled the committee as much as 
any fet of men he knew ; yet he would re- 
mind their lordihips that they were not 
complimented with their feats in that houfe 
for the paffing of aéts on the mere affer- 
tions and faith of any committee, but as 
jealous and watchful guardians of the 
rights of their countrymen. Such an aét 
might be neceffary, but that neceflity 
ought to be made out, and the bill came 
to them in fo queftionable and unufual a 
form, that he would withhold his affent 
until he heard fome reafons that would 
carry conviction to his mind far beyond 
what fears, and furprifes, and mere re- 
ports had done. 

Lord Borrington expected that a new 
line of argument would be taken up by 
noble lords who oppofed the bill, but he 
found no objection made by the noble 
Jord, except the want of fufficient evidence 
of the exiftence of {edition and treafon. He 
confidered the report of the vefpective coim.. 
mittees, and the authority of one branch 
of the legiflature, who confidered and 
pafled the bill, from its urgency, in one 
day, as ftrong evidence of its neceflity, 
and fuch as cailed upon their lordihips af- 
fent. 

Lord Hobart admitted the meafure to 
be a ftrong one, and fuch as necellity a- 
Jone could juftify : that papers were not 
laid before the hovfe as ufual was matter 
of formality, as they were transferred to 
the committee of the commons, and could 
not, without an addref3 to his majelty, be 
got out of their hands before. Difpatch 
and promptitude were now neceflary, and 
he apprifed the honte that the bill would 
be propofed to pafs through ail its ttages 
to-night. sie 

Lord Holland oppofed the bill altoge- 
ther, as an infraétion, wanton and cruel, 
on the rights of Englifhmen, without a 
fhadow of proof that there was any dif- 
affection in the country ; Ireland was a 
viStim of fuch aéts of the legiftature. 

Lord Grenville fupported the bill, on 
the grounds of that conttitutional prvtec- 
tion which the legiflature owed to the 
country. 

The queftion was then put and carried 
without adiviion, The bill then pailed. 
Adjourned, 

Monday, May 18. 

Lord Hobart rofe and faid, that he would 

Mot take up much of the time of the houle 
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in reciting what was frefh in the mind f 
every man, and deeply engraven in te 
hearts of their lordthips. He would no- 
watte it by fuperfluous or tedious panegy- 
ric, when the very mention of the fubject 
would awaken every feeling of gratitude 
and applauf, fo juftly due to the bravery, 

courage, perfeverance, and magnanimity 

of thofe who fought and thofe who fell in 

fighting for their country. Under fuch 4 

taik he would inevitably fail, as it would 

be equally impoffible for him to do juftice 

to an action which, when it is confidered, 

under all its difficulties and difadvantages, 

was fuch as, in his opinion, was not to 

be furpaffed in any to be found in the an- 

nals of the country. He would barely 

content himfe!lf in mentioning thofe great 

and honourable commanders, both by fea 

and land, whofe bravery, perfeverance, 

and intrepidity have contributed fo largely 

to the honour and glory of the nation, and 

move the thanks of their grateful country- 

men accordingly. But to commemorate 
that lofs, which allin common deplore, 

to fympathile in generous forrow with his 

grateful country, no language can better 

ptint, no eloquence can better expreis the 

charaéter of fir Ralph Abercromby than 

that in which his brave and generous fuc - 

ceflor has brought him to our view 

‘ Were it perm tted for a foldier to regret 

any one who has fallen in the fervice of 
his country, I might be excufed for la- 
menting him more than any other perfon ; 

but it 1s fome confolation to thofe who 
tenderly loved him, that as his life was 

honourable, fo was his death glorious, 

His memory will be recorded in the an- 
nals of his country, wil! be facred to eve: y 
Britifh foldier, and embalmed in the re- 
colleétion of a grateful pottrity.” His 

lordthip then moved tre thanks of the 
houle io general Hurchinfon, aud the cis 

ficers under him in Egypt, for their brave 
and intrepid condu& im the battle of the 
aritof March lait, &c. on the coat of 
Egypt. ' 

Earl Moira warrily concurred in this 
vote of thanks, and called to the reco kee 
tion of the houfe; what he had often faid, 
that wherever ourtrocps had an o portu- 
nity of fignaliing their condust and 
courage in the ficld it was marked with 
fucects ; and it conid now he no long-r 
fiid, that whatever glory had been ac- 
quired by our arms at fea, the Britith 
arms could not achieve conquelts as great 
and glorious by land. The prefent im- 
portant viétory was a proof of th r 
prowefs, and of that fuccefs which he now 
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trufted would crown their future attempts, 
and eftablifh their future glory. But 
much as he was difpofed to afcribe to fo 
glorious an event, he had to lament the 
tall of fo many brave men in the conquett 
of a country which, through the abfurdity 
and obftinacy of the Jate adminiitration, 
we were now called upon to purchafe with 
fo much blood. His lordthip then agreed 
in the vote of thanks. 

The other motions were then made, the 
fame as in the commons, and agreed to 


nem. diff. 


House oF Commons. 
Thurfday, Apil 16. 

THe chancellor of the exchequer rofe, 
in purfuance of the notice he had given, 
to move the thanks of the houle to 
admiral fir Hyde Parker, and admirals 
lord Nelfon and Graves; to colonel 
Stuart, of the ggth regiment, and to the 
captains of the feveral thips, officers of 
marines, failors, &c. in the North Sea 
fleet, for the gallani conduét, intrepidity, 
and fkill they had difplayed in attacking 
the Danifh line of defence, in the roads of 
Copenhagen. He beltowed the higheft 
eulogiums upon thofe admirals who had 
the conduéting of this momentous enter- 
prifeé, and gave every commendation to 
thofe who acted under their command. 
He tiated, that after the attack had been 
crowned with the mott complete fuccels, 
atmiral lord Nelfon wrote a letter to the 
prince goyal of Denmark, ftating, that he 
fhould till be compelled to deftroy the 
floating batteries. The prince royal wifh- 
ed to know the reafon why fuch a letter 
had been fent to him. Lord Nelfon, in 
anfwer, faid, that he was anxious to ipare 
the further effufion of blood, he afked, 
whether or not the batteries were difpofed 
to furrender. His lordfhip then went on 
fhore, where he was received with the moft 
lively demonftrations of joy by the peopie, 
and he had a conference with the prince 
royal, the nature of which it would be 
improper for him to ftate at prefent. He 
faid, that the victory which had been 
gained fhould be ufed with that fpirit of 
magnanimity and forbearance which al- 
ways became a nation who triumphed over 
its foes. He trufied that, under God, it 
would be the means of bringing about a 
peace, honourable in the highett degree to 
this country, and permanent all over Eu- 
rope. The chanceilor of the exchequer 
then made the motions fiiuilar to thole we 


have given iu the lords. 
Lord Hawk: fbury feconded the motions ; 
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and a few very thort fpeeches were deliver- 
ed by mefirs. Pitt, Grey, and Sheridan, 
all tending to the praife of our fleet, for 
their decided conduét upon fuch a great 
and important expedition. The motions 
were then carried mem. con. 

The chancellor of the exchequer then 
moved that an humble addrefs be prefented 
to -his majefty, that he would be gracioufly 
pleafed to order that monuments be ereét- 
ed in St. Paul’s cathedral, to the memory 
of captains Moffe and Riou, who glorioufly 
fell on the 2d of April 1801, in attacking 
the Danifh line of defence in the roads of 
Copenhagen. The motion was carried 
nem. con. 

Thurfday, May 14. 

Lord Hawke fbury brought down a mef- 
fage from his maielty, which was read by 
the fpeaker, and is in fubftance as fol- 
lows: 

*G. R. His majelty taking into bis 
moft ferious confideration the imminent 
danger with which the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, the ancient and natural ally of 
Great Britain, is threatened by the powers 
at war, and alfo the commercial regula- 
tions of the two kingdoms, and detirous 
of rendering her majefty fuch relief as may 
be neceffary for the defence of her king- 
dom, recommends to his grateful com- 
mons to enable him to fubfidize her ma- 
jefty for the proteétion of her dominions 
againit the common enemy.” 

The chancellor of the exch¢quer moved 
that the meffage fhould be reterred to a 
committee of fupply, and taken into con- 
fideration on Monday, when the fum he 
would propofe would be 300,0001, to be 
paid by inftalments.—Ordered.—He then 
moved for a committee to enquire into the 
laws refpe&ting the duties upon falt, and 
to report the fame. It was his intention 
to move, that fuch a report, when made, 
fhould be printed and circulated through 
the country, preparatory to a meafure he 
would bring forward next feffion, namely, 
the repealing of the duties on this article, 
and commuting them for others on tea, it 
found praéticable, or fome fuch other 
cominodity. This motion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer met the full appro- 
bation of the houfe, and the committee 
was accordingly appointed. Adjourned. 

Monday, May 18. 

The fpeaker intormed the houfe that he 
had received a letier from fir Hyde Parker, 
in anfwer to the communication he had 
traniimitted of the thanks of the houfe to 
that officer, and the officers and {failors 
under his command, 
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Monument to the Memory of 
GENERAL ABERCROMBY. 

The chancellor of the excheqver—Sir, 
I rife in confequence of the notice I gave 
the houfe on Friday laft, to propofe to 
render a tribute of national gratitude to 
the memory of general fir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. On referring to the journals of 
the houfe, I find, that on an occation 
fimilar in many refpeéts to the prefent one 
—n occation which equally operated upon 
the joy and regret of the houfe—I mean, 
fir, when the account of the death of ge- 
neral Wolfe, and the fuccets of the Britifh 
army, were made known to the country, 
the firit proceeding of the houf of com 
mons was tu pay a tribute ot regret and 
jultice to the memory of the general the 
‘country had loft, before it expreffed its 
gratitude to the army. It is my with to 
imitate what was done upon an occafion 
in which the Britih army gained a victory, 
and the country bad the misfortune to lofe 
a brave general. On the merits of that 
great and diftinguifhed man, who has 
been loft to his country in his command 
in Egypt, it is unneceflary for me to ex- 
patiate. His merits are known to every 
one who hears me; they are defervbed by 
his fucceffor in a manner that does honour 
to the feelings of his heart, and thew that, 
if Britith fentiments can be relied upon in 
enabling him who is aétuated by them to 
render eminent fervices to his country, 
general Hutchinfon wiil prove a valuable 
fucceffor to the great man who preceded 
hin. Of fir Ralph Abercromby I with 
to abftain from {aying more than that he 
clofed a long jife of honour wich a death 
of glory. The breath of calumny never 
reached him. He was juitly honoured by 
the officers affociated with him, and the 
foldiers under his command. Within a 
few minutes before I came to the houle, I 
had the fatisfaGion of teeing a letter, in 
which ijuitice is done in the warmeit terms 
to the memory of that ofhcer. * He had 
acquired,” faid the writer, ‘in the higheit 
degree, the confidence of thedoldiers, and 
had gained by his conduét and manners 
that alcendancy over the officers aud army 
in general, which infured a prompt obedi- 
ence to his commands. All feemed to 
have refigned their judgmenis to his, and 
the only ¢ conteft was, who fhould obtain 
the greateft fhare of his approbation.” I 
am inciined to rate fir Ra'ph Abercromby 
among the firft military charaéters that 
ever adorned the country. His end bore 
a (triking refemblance to that of general 
Wolfe. i will only add, that brs 1a 
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jetty, with that gracious difpofition, which 
he has ever manifelted to do honour to 
thofe who have ferved him faithfully, and 
by their exertions have benefited the coun- 
try, bas dire€ted that the ttandard which 
has fallen into our power fhould adorn the 
monument to be erected to fir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, to preferve the memory of his 
fervices. It is a ftriking ciscumftance, 
that this ftandard will remain till the latett 
potterity, at leatt as long as a fragment of 
it can be preferved, as a teftimony of the 
bravery of a min who never drew his 
{word to fubvert and deftroy, but to fave 
as well as to conquer. I truft that fuch 
may ever be the principles which will ac- 
tuate the iuttice of the country, and that 
it will ever be bleffed with fuch men as fir 
Ralph Abercromby to carry them into ef- 
fest. . On the achievements of the army 
lately commanded by general Abercromby, 
and now by general Hutchinfon, it is not 
my intention to expatiate. To the {trike 
ing recital given by that valuable officer, 
general Hurchinfon, I refer the houfe for 
the details of the lait glorious achievement 
of thearmy. The preceding one has been 
defcribed in terms equally to the honour 
of the Britith charaéter by the officer whale 
lofs we lament ; but I am in pofleffion of 
a letter from a perfon “who was an eye- 
witnels of both thofe achievements ;. with 
the leave of the houfe, I will {tare the fub- 
fiance of it. He fays, £ I faw.the a&tions 
of the 13th and a1ftof March, and Iam 
proud to fay, thar the landing of the troops 
on the 13th, when the Enzlith attacked, 
and the baitle of the 2: ft, when the FrencS 
attacked, will eitabiith a character for un- 
daunted firmnefs, and unfhaken refolution, 
which wiji never be obliterated, and will 
make every Engliliman proud of his 
country as long as it thallendure. The- 
conquerors of Italy fled before otr army, 
and their flandard remained the prize of 
the victors: Englithmen will weep when 
they thall behoid it ; it 1s a prize that has 
coft us dear. To obtain it we have loit 
our brave general.” Without indulging 
in any unreafonable exultation over the 
enemy, which at all times is unmanly, we 
may fiurely, fir, feel an honett and be- 
coming Englith pride, at an event fo glo- 
rious to the country. There is not a man 
who muit nor feel that every exertion of 
the army adds to our domeitic itrength and 
fecurity. Let us, however, always call 
to mind; let us never ceafe to rep. at, thac 
the great object of military exertion i, the 
aituinment of an honourable and pernia- 
neut peace; and let itbe undertivoed te de 
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the folid purpofe of government and of 
parliament, as it ought to be of the peo- 
ple, not td let any victory, however grati- 
tying, induce us to demand more of the 
enemy than is neceflary for our own fafety 
and fecurity ; and, on the other hand, not 
to fuffer that any degree of difafter fhould 
induce us to accept of lefs. If fuch was 
ever to he the cafe, we fhould miferably 
under-rate the faculties, energies, ard 
powers of the country ; we fhould render 
unproftable thofe vitories which are its 
glory ; we thould vilify and degrade the 
relources of the country, the beit of which 
are to be found in the unconqucred and 
unconquerable mind the people poffefs in 
fo eminent a degree, and which, when 
wilely tempered, is the fource of all that 
3s good and great—the guardian of private 
honour, the pledge of public worth, and 
the belt prelervative of ‘the glory, prof- 

evity, and happiriefs of the country. I 
wilh to have it underitood, that the fenti- 
ments of admiration I exprefs are applied 
to the whole of the army and navy. I 
fhall forbear to fpecify all who merit parti- 
cular mention. The motion I fhall have 


the honour to {ubmit will refcr {pecifically 
only to thofe officers who, from their 
rank and fervices in the army and navy, 
have peculiarly the right to be fo diftin- 


guifhed ; but I defire it to be underftood 
that I confider all concerned, without ex- 
ception, as equally intitled to the applaufe, 
admiration, and gratitude of the country. 
I move, fir, ‘* that an humble addrefs be 
prefented to his majefty, moft humbly de- 
firing that his majefty will be gracioufly 
plealed to give direétions that a monument 
be erefied in the cathedral of St. Paul, in 
anemory of ‘the ever-lamented commander 
in chief of his majefty’s land forces, lieute- 
nant-general fir R. Abercromby, knight 
of the moft noble order of the Bath, who, 
having furmounted, by his valour and 
c6nfummate ability, the obitacles oppofed 
by a powerful enemy to his landing on the 
coaft of Egypt, and who, after having 
fuccefsfully eltgblithed thofe difpofitions 
neceflary for the further operations of the 
army under his command, retifted, with 
fignal advantage, a delperate artack of the 
chofen and yereran troops of: the enemy, 
on the 21f of March jaf, when he re- 
ceive! early in the action a io:tal wound, 
notwithitandirg which he remained on the 
field, animating by his command, and 
encouraging by his example, the brave 
treops under tim, ti! thew valour had 
aciicved the vitory of that memarable day 
“<und-to aflure bis maicity that this hout: 
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will mike geod the expence of ereGing 
the faid monument.” 

Sir James Pulteney feconded the mo-~ 
tion, and paffed a high eulogy on general 
Abercromby and the army. 

The motion was carried wem. con. 

The chancellor of the exchequer then 
moved the thanks of the houfe to general 
Hutchinfon, and the feveral other general 
officers under their command, for their 
good conduct on landing, and all their 
fubfequent operations, but particularly 
for their gallant behaviour on the 21ft of 
March, when attacked by the French 
army, whom they defeated, 

He then moved that the houfe do ac- 
knowledge, and highly approve, the con- 
du& of the feveral non-commiffioned off - 
cers and priyates, and that the fame be 
fignified to them by their refpe&tive officers’ 
—and that~the fpeaker do communicate 
thefe refolutions to general Hutchinfon. 

He then moved the thanks of the hovfe 
to admiral lord Keith, rear-admiral fir 
Richard Bickerton, the fevera] captains 
and officers of the fleet, for their cordial 
co-operation in landing the troops. 

He then moved, that the houfe do ac- 
knowledge and highly approve the con- 
du& of the feamen and marines in landing 
the troops, and that Mr. fpeaker do com- 
municate the {ame to lord Keith. 

Tuefday, May 19. 

The chancellor of the exchequer moved 
the third reading of the bill for removing 
doubts with regard to the eligibility of the 
clergy to a feat in the commons houfe of 
parliament. 

Mr. Joliffe briefly ftated his objeétions 
to the bill, which he bad more fully infiit- 
ed upon on a former occafion. 

Sir Francis Burdett, after a few preli- 
minary remarks on the inconfiftency in 
which the bill was calculated to place the 
houfe, proceeded to the more dire&t con- 
fideration of its principle. In this view he 


‘obiected to the bill on all the propofed 


grounds, and he was convinced that if 
each of thee grounds were feparately con- 
fidered he fhould have a majority of the 
houfe to concur with him in their rejec- 
tion, though by foie {trange inconfittency 
they might agree to the bill on a general 
contemp,ation of the whole, In confider- 
ing thete grounds, the firft appeared to be, 
that according to the doétrine laid down 
by a very learned gentleman (fir William 
Scott) a perfon once having been in orders 
could never lay down his facred charaéter. 
Unlefs this pofition food, that orders 
were to be viewed in the light of # Sacra 
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ment, and that they imprinted a fort of 
indelible charagter on the foul of a man, 
the grand principle of the bill was annihi- 
lated. “To prove that_orders were not 
confidered in the light of a facrament by 
the church, the hon. baronet made a quo- 
tation from thearticles of the church, and 
to few that the charaéter was not indeli- 
ble, he read anothgr extra& from the fame 
authority, where the fufpenfion and de- 
pofition of minifters is, in certain cafes, 
declared to be fully confonant to the prac- 
tice ot the church. Having done this, he 
urged that it would be a ftrange argument 
to hold that depofition in confequence of 
criminality might open the door of the 
houfe to an individual, while another free 
trom all fuch criminality was to be for 
ever excluded. But farther, did pot this 
as well as every other argument apply with 
much greater force to the bifhops than the 
inferior clergy ? [fit is faid that politics and 
the different concerns of the world were 
unfuitable to the clerical charaéter, did 
not this bear more forcibly on the bifhops 
than the inferior labourers in the fame 
great {piritual work ? If it was attempted 
to defend this bill on the ground that the 
clergy were dependent on the crown, were 
not the bifhops placed in a fimilar depen- 
dence? The hon. baronet having illuf- 
trated thefe and fome other points at large, 
concluded by moving, That, inftead of 
‘now’ the words ¢ three months’ be fub- 
ftituted in the motion. 

Mr. Jolliffe feconded this motion. 

Sir W. Scott went at great length into 
the ecclefia(tical and conititutional hittory 
of the country, to prove the legal ineligi- 
bility of clergymen to a feat in the houfe 
of commons. Before the reformation 
there was no hefitation of opinion in re- 
garding holy orders as a facrament ; after 
that period the profeffion of a clergyman 
did not become a mere delegation, but it 
continued a high and myitterious ordi- 
nance, and peculiarly confecrated man for 
the fervice of God. A man by his crimes 
might render himfelf an obje&t from whom 
fuch a chara&ter fhould be torn off, but he 
could not voluntarily divett himfelf of it ; 
tor holy orders became inextinguifhable, 
even when he was turned over to the civil 
power for punifhment. This would ap- 
pear from confulting ccclefiaftical law and 
the law of the country. Holy orders were 
to be held in the light of holy matrimony : 
both were indiffoluble according to the 
general law of the country, even in cafes 
ut adultery, where the legiftaure did not 
ateriere to diffuive the tie. As to telti- 


‘him of his clerical chara&ter. 


monials for prefentation to a benefice, 
they were never refufed even to a layman, 
unlefs upon (trong objections againft the 
purity and integrity of private charaéter. 
What objetions might have been urged 
againft the reverend gentleman (Mr. 
Tooke) it was not for bim to furmife: 
but, whatever may have been their nature, 
certain it was that they could not diveft 
He could 
no more refign his holy orders than a peer 
can refign his nobility ; both are fixed 
upon aman by the law of his country. 
Every miniferial fun&tion performed by 
him (marriage for example) is as valid as 
if performed by any other clergyman, nor 
can he be recognifed by the community 
in any other character: once ordained it 
is never in the power of a clergyman to 
recede from his profeffion. That it fhouid 
be fo is good for fociety in the cafe of holy 
orders, as well as in the holy inflitution 
of marriage. Though the indiilolubility 
in both may be fometimes attended withs 
inconvenience and hardhhips to individuals, 
as in the bill before the houfe, it did not 
tend to impofe any difability which did 
not already exift. ‘The houfe of commons 
was a lay affembly by the conftitution of 
the country, and there appeared no necef- 
fity for trying the experiment of intro- 
ducing clergymen into it. On_ thefe 
grounds he thould fupport the bill. 

Dr. Lawrence perfectly coincided in 
opinion with his learned friend. 

Mr. Grey would not dwell upon tke 
queition of the indelibility, or delibility of 
the clerical charaéter : he was ready to ad- 
mit the forsner, if that was ali. He only 
contended that by the canon law there was 
no incompatibility between the functions 
of a clergyman and thofe of a member of 
the Jegiflature. On this the arguments in 
favour of the bill were principally found- 
ed; but he mutt continue to regard them 
as groundlefs. Fn ali the countries of 
Europe, the reprefentatives of the clergy, 
as a diftiné&t and independent body, had 
always a place in the legiflature, and were 
employed in framing and pafling of fecular 
laws. On this ground he could not look 
upon it as an impeachment of the conftitu- 
tion to admit clergymen into the houfe of 
commons. If he did think it proper to 
exclude them, it would be for two rea- 
fons: firft, becaufe their attention to {e- 
cular bufnefs might withdraw their atten- 
tion from the difcharge of their facred 
funétions ; and fecondly, becaufe their ad- 
miffion into the houfe of commons might 
open a new fource of undue influence over 
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parliament. But whatever might be his 
opinion refpefting the propriety or impro- 
priety of admitting them into the legifla- 
ture, he mult continue to oppofe the pre- 
fent bill, in as much as it was a declara- 
tory aét, and as it went farther than the 
nature of the cafe required. 

The chancellor of the exchequer obferv- 
ed that the hon. gentleman who {poke latt 
feemed to admit the indelibility of the cle- 
rical charaéter, but contended that there 
was no incompatibility beiween the eccle- 
fiaftical charaéter, and the exercile of the 
funétions of the legiflator. To this ob- 
jeftion he would anfwer with his learned 
friend (fir W. Scott) that the true charac- 
ter of the houfe of commons was that of a 
Jay aflembly, and though the canon law 
did not hold it fuch, yet the /ex et con- 
fuetudo parliamenti always confidered it in 
that light, except in the cafe of Mr. Rufh- 
worth. There were many mifchiefs that 
mutt flow from the admiffion of clergymen 
into parliament, on the terms propofed by 
the hon. gentleman. Suclf a collifion of 
duties would render men wholly unfit for 
the difcharge of the facred funCtions of re- 
figion, by diftra&ting and harafling their 
attention between the allurements of worldly 
ambition, and the folemn performance of 
their high office as the minifters of God. 


Such a confufion could not be tvo carefully 
guarded againft, and it was the object of 
the prefent bill to prevent it. 

The queftion was then put, the amend- 
ment negatived without a divifion, and the 


bill read a third time. The ipeaker was 
proceeding to put the queftion, * That it 
do pafs,” when : 

Mr. H. Tooke rofe, with the intention, 
he faid, of moving that the bill be re- 
committed. 

The fpeaker intimated, that at that ftage 
fuch a motion was irregular. It was open, 
however, to the hon. gentleman to propofe 
any amendments he fhould think fit. 

Mr. H. Tooke faid, that from his re- 
gard to the reputation of the houfe, he 
fhould avail himfelf of the opening. He 
fhould be forry to fee the aét in its prefent 
ttate go down to pofterity about the neck 
of the prefent parliament. If the fame of 
parliament was not ftrangled by it, loaded 
with the various other atts lately paffed to 
abridge the liberties of the fubject, it could 
not hope to efcape fuffocation. ‘The hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to point out va- 
rious inconfiltencies, incongruities, and 
abfurdities in’ the bill. He found parti- 
cular fault with the preamble. It was 
there ftated, that doubts had arifen whe- 
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ther perfons in holy orders, &c. and it 
was afterward enacted that no minifter of 
the gofpel in Scotland fhould fit in the 
houfe of commons. But would the right 
hon. and iearned gentleman oppolite to 
him, or would the bench of bifhops, allow 
that the Scots clergy were in holy orders ? 
It was the doétrine of the church of Rome, 
of the church of England, and of every 
epifcopal church, that none were, but fuch 
to whom the Holy Spirit had been regu. 
larly tranfmitted from the apofiles, and the 
bifhops, their’ fucceflors.—- Therefore, all 
that had been faid with regard to the indeli- 
bility of the clerical charaéter, to them was 
wholly inapplicable. Speaking of this 
indelibility, he afked, whether Chriftianity 
was indelible? Nobody would pretend 
that it was; yet it was conferred by a 
whole facrament, viz. by baptifm, whereas 
orders were conferred bv half a facrament, 
or at moft by fome fraction of one. Sup- 
poling the doétrines of the church to be 
fuddenly changed, what became of this in- 
delibility? In the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, the clergy all went to bed true pro- 
teltants, and waked good catholics in the 
morning, for Mary was queen. If the le- 
gillarure, exercifing an undoubted right, 
were to change the eftablifhed creed, would 
the character of thofe who had heen or- 
dained priefts of the church of England 
remain indelible? No ; it would change 
with the change of circumftances. He 
profefled he could difcover, in the f{peech 
of the right hon. and learned gentleman, 
no proofs of learning whatever. He had 
dealt only in myfterious affertions, and if 
this was to be reckoned learning, the moit 
learned man was the boldeft. No adju- 
dication had been produced! When had 
it been adjudged that a bifcuit-baker is 
eligible, an oilman, a porter-brewer, or 


jobber in the ftocks? Corruption was’ 


dreaded $ But with whom would the te- 
proach lie? With the feducer, not the fe- 
duced—not the clergy, but the minifter. 
The proper way to guard againit corrup- 
tion, would be to look to the ele&tors, not 
the elected. But to talk of the qualif- 
cation of thofe who choolé the repreien- 
tatives would be reckoned rank jacobinifm. 
{Some one hollowed out Old Sarum !] 
The right hon, gentleman is in the sight, 
fard Mr. Horne Tooke, Old Saium was 
certainly in my mind. Bui toe hon 
gentleman is egregioufly miitaken, if he 
imagines that this confideration will in- 
fluence my opinions or proteflions. I 
throw down Old Sarum on the floor; 
I abandon it, disfranchife it, and iis lil 
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ter boroughs. Thus get rid of me, and 
I fhall think the day you do fo the hap- 
pie(t of my life. Iam, indeed, very much 
obliged to the gentlemen who fent me here, 
but I accepted their offer on no conditions. 
lam as independent as any man in this 
houf: I did not even undertake to defend 
Old Sarum. 

The hon. gentleman was here reminded 
by the fpeaker, that he had made no mo- 
tion, and that he ought to confine himlelf 
now to movirg an amendment. He _faid, 
he fhould move one pro forma, but whe- 
ther it pafled or not he was very indiffer- 
ent. After propofing an alteration in the 
preamble, by which it was faid, that the 
a&t was paffed becaufe the intermeddling 
of churchmen in politics had been found 
to be attended with great icandal to their 
own body, and great detriment to the pub- 
lic; he went on to give his opinion of the 
clergy in a very humourous manner. 

Mr. Horne Tooke was proceeding to 
another part of the fubjeét, when he was 
called to order, and the fpeaker prepared 
to put the queftion. There was a loud cry 
of withdraw, withdraw! Mr. Horne 


Tooke, and thofe near him, cried out, no, 
no :—they did not with to divide the houfe. 
The cry of withdraw was louder from the 
treafury-bench than ever, and the gallery 
was actually cleared. The amendment, 


however, was negatived without a divifion, 
and the bill paffed, and ordered to be car- 
ried up to the lords. 

Wednefday, May 20. 

The chancellor of the exchequer brought 
down a meflage from his majefty, ftating, 
That his majefty having taken into his 
royal confideration the fignal merits of 
gen. fir Ralph Abercromby, during a long 
life fpent in the fervice of his country, had 
thought proper to confer upon his widow, 
lady Abercromby, the title of baronefs 
Abercromby of Aboukir ; and as his ma- 
jety was anxious that her ladythip thould 
have an annuity of 20o0o!. per annum, 
which fhould defcend to the two next male 
heirs of gen. fir Ralph Abercromby, re- 
commended to his faithful commons to 
make provifion accordingly. 

Mr. Addington moved, that the con- 
fideration of the meflage he referred to a 
committee of the whole houle. 

Mr. Tierney took the opportunity of 
tifing to notice, what to him appeared 
very ttrange conduct in adminiftration to- 
ward admiral fir Hyde Parker. The thanks 
of the houf? had been voted to that admi- 
ral, and to atl thofe officers and men on 
der his command; yet, by the Gazette of 
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Tue‘day, a very marked diftin&tion had 
been made between admiral Parker and 
admiral lord Nelfon, and admiral Graves. 
Both thefe officers ferved under admiral 
Parker, and they both received the thanks 
of parliament; he therefore was at a lofs 
to conceive upon what ground that dif- 
tinétion had taken place, and thought that 
fome explanation was highly neceffary to 
allay the apprehenfions of the houfe, upon 
the propriety of the vote of thanks which 
they had paffed. 

Mr. Addington obferved, that thefe 
were points upon which it would be highly 
improper to give information, efpecially 
when called for in fuch a manner. He 
acknowledged the high merit of admiral 
Parker, and the thanks of the houfe had 
been voted him for the judicious difpofition 
he had made of the Britith fleet off Copen- 
hagen; but he was not prepared to ftate 
the reafons which induced government to 
recall that admiral from his command, and 
he did not think he had been called vpon 
in a parliamentary manner for any expla- 
nation whatevér. ; 

Mr. Tierney rofe to reply, but was 
prevented by a cry of—order! order ! 
He perfifted, and faid, if he was not al- 
lowed to go on, he fhould be obliged to: 
make a regular motion, and bring on a 
difcuffion which the right hon. gentleman 
feemed anxious to avoid. He fhould move 
that the vote of thanks be read. 

The fpeaker obferved, it was unufual to 
read fuch votes, unlefs it was meant to 
found on them a motion. 

Mr, Tierney faid, it was his intention. 

The vote was now read, 

Mr. Grey then rofe, and proceeded to 
flate that admiral Parker had been in the 
astion off Copenhagen, at leaft, fo far as 
to give his orders by fignals, when 

Mr. Harcourt moved, that the gallery 


fhould be cleared, which was done ac- 


cordingly. 

Mr. Addington, when the houfe was re« 
fumed, ttated, that certain taxes propofed 
for the fervice of the year had heen 
abandoned. The firit of thefe was the 
tax propofed upon printed fgoods, which 
had been given up, in confequence of re- 
monftrances from all the great manufac- 
turers of the country. This tax had been 
taken at 40,0001. The next duty which 
had been abandoned, was that upon pep- 
per exported, and this relinquifhment had 
taken place fron the meafure being peti- 
vioned againft by the Eaft-India company. 
This tax had been eftimated to produce - 
92,000], making together a fum of 
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232,0001.—To make good this defici- 
ency, he fhould progofe 
An additional duty on pro- 
bates of wills, where the pro- 
perty left amounted to 6ool. 
of ros. gradually increafing fo 
far as property of 100,000l. £. 120,000 
An additional duty on deeds 
of 2s. in addition to 4s. of 
ttamp-duty impofed this fef- 


fion 62,000 


Downing-ftreet, April 28. 

BY difpatches received from lord Elgin, 
dated Conitantinople, March 31, it ap- 
pears that his lordfhip had_ received let- 
ters from lord Keith, ttating that the army 
under the command of fir Ralph Aber- 
crombie effeétuated a landing on the 8th 
inft. on the peninfula of Aboukir, under 
a very heavy fire from cannons, mortars, 
and mutketry, the enemy having with- 
drawn the whole garrifon from Alex- 
andria, and many detachments from the 
vicinity, to oppole them; and after mak- 
ing the neceffary preparations on the 9th, 
toth, and xsth, the army advanced on 
the 12th to within five miles of Alex- 
andria; they there took a pofition, with 
their right toward the fea, and their Jefe 
fupported by the lake Maadie, where fir 
Sidney Smith, who was potted there with 
his command of boats, was keeping upa 
communication with the natives, and fup- 
plying the army with freth provifions and 
water; that onthe 13th, at feven in the 
morning, the enemy made an attack, and 
were repulfed with lofs about eleven: in 
the mean time the marines had been dif- 
embarked, and -ttacked by land the caftle 
of Aboukir, the only poft in that penin- 
fula occupjed by the enemy; thaton the 
14th, at funfet, when the veflel which 
brought this intelligence was under weigh, 
the troops on fhore and the gun-veflels 
were throwing fhot and fhells into Aboukir, 
and at the fame moment a firing was heard 
toward Alexandria, which appeared from 
the Foudroyant to be a general attack. 

The grand vizier had marched forward 
from Jaffa, on the 25th Feb. having, ac- 
cording to major Holloway’s letters to lord 
Elgin, received a conjiiderable reinforce- 
ment. 





London Gazette Extraordinary, 
* Downing-ftreet, May 3. 
The following copy of a letter from 
lieut. gen. fir Ralph Abercrombie, k. B. 
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Upon ale licences an addi- 
tional duty of ros. 6d. each 32,000 
An additional duty of 6d. 
per pack on cards, and 2s. 6d. 
per pair on dice - - 20,000 
£- 234,000 
Which was 2ocol. more than the efti- 
mates of the duties abandoned. The re- 
folutions were then agreed to. 
[To be continued.] 


to the earl of Elgin, together with dif- 
patches from his lordfhip to his royal 
highnefs the duke of York and lord 
Hawkefbury, of which the following are 
extracts, have been this day received. 


Copy of a letter from fir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie to the earl of Elgin, dated camp 
before Alexandria, March 16. 

My lord, 

On the rift inft. the fleet arrived in fight 
of Alexandria; on the 2d it anchored in 
Aboukir bay; the weather did not per- 
mit any debarkation before the 8th; on 
that day it was happily effected, under the 
moft trying crcumitances. The boats 
had near a mile to row, and were for fome 
time under the fire of 15 pieces of artillery, 
and the mufketry of 2500 men; ttill the 
intrepidity of the troops overcame every 
difficulty. We took eight pieces of can- 
non. 

On the gth, the remainder of the army 
was landed. On the 12th, we marched 
forward to within two Iezgues of Alexan- 
dria, and one league of the enemy, who 
were advantageoufly pofted on a ridge, 
with their right to the canal of Alexandria, 
and their left to the fea. On the 13th we 
moved forward to attack the enemy, and 
to turn their left. They did nor, however, 
wait, but came down and attacked us. 
The ation was warm ; but the enemy 
were every where foiced under the walls 
of Alexandria. Our lofs is confiderable. 
Although col. Erfkine is wounded, he is 
domg well—he has loft a leg. His re- 
giment gained great credit, but fuffered 
feverely. No officer of rank is killed, or 
dangeroufly wounded. Excufe this {craw}, 
written on my knee. 

R. ABERCROMBIE. 

Extra&t of a letter from the earl of Elgin 
to his royal highneis the duke of York, 
dated Conttantinople, April 4. 

As col. Anittruther’s letter to me, which 
accompanied that to col. Brownrigg, was 
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written on the 16th of March, I take the 
liberty of adding to your royal highnefs, 
that Menou having wiih 2000 cavalry 
joined the corps at Alexandria, attacked fir 
Kalph Abercrombie on the 21ft. The 
allault was vigorous; but the enemy were 
entirely repulied with great lofs, not, how- 
ever, before fir Ralph Abercrombie, gen. 
Moore, gen. Hope, and fir Sidney Smith, 
had been wounded flightly, and col. Aber- 
crombie had lotta limb. Col. Paget ap- 
, pears to have had a fight wound. 

Lord Keith’s Jatt letter fays all the 
wounded are furprifingly well, confidering 
they they are all by cannon or grape fot. 
I may add, that my janiffary, who left 
Rhodes on the 27th, mentions, that fome 
of the troops who came theie firtt, or had 
been left fick, were already fo well as to 
have failed thence to join. 

Nothing could have been more brilliant 
than our operations appear to have been. 
Extract of a letter from lord Elgin to 

Jord Hawkefbury, dated Conftantinople, 

April 14. 

I have the happinefs of informing your 
lordfhip, that I have this moment received 
an exprefs from Rhodes, dated 27th March, 
with a feries of private accounts, of the 
fuccefsful progrefs of fir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie’s army. 

It appears that Menou muft have fet 
out from Cairo, on the firft intelligence 
of fir Ralph Abercromiye’s landing. 
Meanwhile our army had advanced (un- 
der circumftances far too honourable for 
the Britith arms, for me to attempt re- 
lating on the imperfe&t details I poffefs) 
and had taken polt within three miles of 
Alexandria, where they had prepared 
againft an attack from Menou, wiro, with 
20co cavalry, having formed a junétion 
with the garrifon of Alexandria, came 
againft our army on the 2rft. : 

In this action we have to regret ahont 
500 men killed and wounded; while the 
enemy pofitively lofi 2000 men killed and 
wounded, sco men taken prifonrs. On 
the preceding Wednefday, Aboukir caftle 
furrendered, and the Brith and Terkith 
flags were flying there. 


London Gazettte, May 9. 
Downing fireet, May 9. 

A Dispatcu acklefied to the right hon. 
Henry Dundas, of which the following 
is a copy, was this day received at the 
office of the right hon. lord Hobart, one 
of his majefty’s principal ftcretaries of 
State, fram general tir Ralph Abercromby, 
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K. B. Commander in chief of his majefty’s 
troops ferving in the Mediterranean, 
Camp before Alexandria, 
Sir, March 36. 

Although it was not originally my in- 
tention to have commenced the operations 
of the Britith army in Egypt on the fide of 
Alexandria, yet circumflances arofe which 
induced me to change my opinion. We 
were much longer delayed cn the coatt 
of Afia Minor, than we had at firft any 
reafon to apprehend ; and we were ulti- 
mately obliged to fail from Marmarice 
in a very imperfect ftate cf preparation. 
Iam fully fenfible of the exertions of his 
majcity’s ambaflador at the Ottoman 
Porte, as well as of the quarter mafer 
general, and the other officers who were 
fent forward to provide for the neceffities 
of the army. Our delays originated from 
other caufes. For a confiderable time pres 
vious to our failing the weather was ex- 
tremely boitterous, and the winds con~ 
trary. The moment that it became prac- 
ticable to fail with fo large a fleet, lord 
Keith put to fea. We left Marmarice on 
the asd of February, and came in fight of 
Alexandria on the rft of March. 

On the 2d, the fleet anchored in Aboukir 
bay. Until the 7th the fea ran high, and 
no difembarkation could be effected; on 
this day every arrangement was completed, 
and on the 8th, the troops forming the 
firft divifion, confifting of the referve, un 
der the command of major general Moore ; 
the brigade of guards, under the hon. 
major gen. Ludlow ; and part of the firit 
brigade, under the command of major gen. 
Coote, got into the boats early in the 
morning : they had, in general, fiom five 
to fix miles to row, and did not arrive at 
the point of landing till ten o'clock. The 
front of difembarkation was narrow, and 


‘a hill, which cammanded the whole, feemed 


a:moft inacceffible. —The enemy were fully 
aware of our intention, were in force, and 
had every advantage on their fide. The 
troops, howsver, notwithftag'ing their 
being expofed to a very fevere cannonade, 
and under the fire of grape-fhot, made 
gcod their landing, aicended the hill, with 
an intrepdity fearcely to be paralleled, 
and ‘forced the enemy to retire, leaving 
behind him feven pieces of artillery and a 
number of horf+s. 

‘The tréops that afcended the hiil were 
the 23d regunent, and the four flank com- 
panies of the goth, under the com:nand 
ot col. Spencer, whole coolneis and goud 
condué major gen. Moore has ment onside 
to mein the high ft wems of approb.iuon 
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It is impoffible to pafs over the good order 
in which the 28th and the 42d regiments 
landed, under the command of brigadier 
general Oakes, who was attached to the 
referve under major gen. Moore; and the 
troops in general loft not a moment in re- 
medying any litde diforder which became 
unavoidable in a landing under fuch cir- 
cumftances.——-The difembarkation of the 
army continued on that and the following 
day. 

The troops which landed on the 8th 
advanced three miles the fame day ; and 
on the s2th the whole army moved for- 
ward, and came within fight of the enemy, 
who was formed on an advantageous ridge, 
with his right to the cana! of Alexandria, 
and his left toward the fea. 

It was determined to attack them on the 
morning of the 13th; and in confequence 
the army marched in two lines by the left, 
with an intention to turn their right flank. 

The troops had not been Jong m motion 
before the enemy defcended from the 
heights on which they were formed, and 
attacked the leading brigades of both lines, 
which were commanded by major gen. 
Cradock and major general the earl of 
Cavan. 

The goth regiment formed the advanced 
guard of the front line, and the 92d that 
of the fecond; both battalions fuffered 
confiderably, and behayed in fuch a man- 
ner as to merit the praife both of cou- 
rage and difcipline. © Major gen. Cradock 
immediately formed his brigade to meet 
the attack made by the enemy; and the 
troops changed their pofition with a quick - 
nefs and precifion which did them the 
greatelt honour. The remainder of the 
army followed fo good an example, and 
were immediately in a fituation not only 
to face, but to repel the enemy. The 
referve, under the command of major gen. 
Moore, which was on the right, on the 
change of the pofition of the army, moved 
on in column, and covered the nght flank. 
The army-continued to advance, pufhing 
the enemy with the greatelt vigour, and 
ultimately forcing them to put themiclves 
under the protection of the fortified heights 
which form the principal defence of Alex- 
andria. 

It was intended to have attacked them 
in this their laft pofition ; for which pur- 
pofe the referve under the command of 
major gen. Moore, which had remained 
in column during the whole of the day, 
was brought forward, and the fecond line, 
under-the command of major gen. Hut- 
¢hinion, marched to the left, acro{s a part 
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of the Jake Mariotis, with a view to at- 
tack the enemy on both flanks; but on 
reconnoitring their pofition, and not being 
prepared to occupy it after it fhould be 
carried, prudence required that the troops 
who had behaved fo bravely, and who 
were ftill willing to attempt any thing, 
howeyer arduous, fhould not be expoted 
to a certain Jofs, when the extent of the 
advantage could not he afcertained. They 
were therefore withdrawn, and now oc- 
cupy a pofition with their right to the fea, 
and their left to the canal of Alexandria 
and lake Mariotis, about a league from 
the town of Alexandria. 

I have the greateft fatisfaQion in faying, 
that the conduct of the Britifh and foreign 
troops under my command is deferving 
of the higheft praife; their courage and 
their difcipline have been equally confpi- 
cuous. 

To all the general officers I am indebted 
for their zeal and intelligence. 

From the hon. brigadier gen. Hope, 
adjutant general, and lieut. col. Anftruther, 
quarter mafter general, I have received 
every teftimony of zeal, and the moft able 
affittance in the operations of the army ; 
and to the other officers of the general ftaff 
I feel obligations. 

On the 8th the arrangements made by 
lord Keith were fuch as to enabie us to 
land at once a body of 6000 men. 

The hon. capt. Cochrane, and thofe 
other captains and officers of the royal 
navy who were intrufted with the difem- 
barkation, not only of the troops, but of 
the artillery, ammunition, provifions, and 
ftores of all kinds, have exerted themfelves 
in fuch a manner as to claim the warmett 
acknowledgments of the whole army. 

Sir Sidney Smith, and the other cap- 
tains and cfficers of the navy under his 
command who landed with the army, have 
been indefatigable in their exertions in for- 
warding the fervice on which they were 
employed. 

The enemy have left a fmall garrifon in 
Aboukir caflle: it has been neceffiry to 
bring up a few pierces of heavy arti!lery, 
and there is reafon to believe that it will 
tpeedily furrender. 

Maiors Mic Kerras and Fletcher, oi 
the royal engineers, who went down tn the 
Penelope frigate to furvey the coaft of 
Egypt, a fvort time before we tailed from 
Marmavice, were unfortunately furpi:fed 
in a {mail hoat in Aboukir bay; the for- 
mer was killed, and the latter taken pri- 
foner. 

Gu: communication with the fleet 1s at 








prefent kept up by means of the lake of 
Aboukir. We have been fortunate enough 
to find water fufficient for the fupply of 
the army; and we begin to derive fome 
fupplirs from the country. 

I have the honour to inclofe herewith 
returns of the killed and wounded in the 
aétions of the 8th and 13th inft. together 
with a return of the artillery taken from 
the enemy on thofe days, I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. 

Ra, ABERCROMBY. 

P. S, I have had nomeans of afcertain- 
ing the lofs of the enemy, but it muft have 
been confiderable. 


Return of killed, wounded, and miffing 
of the army under the command of ge- 
neral fir Ralph Abercromby, K. B. 
Aboukir, March 8. 


Total—4. officers, 4 ferjeants, 94 rank 
and file, killed ; 26 officers, 34 ferjeants, 
5 drummers, 450 rank and file, wounded ; 
1 ofhcer, 1 ferjeant, 1 drummer, 32 rank 
and file, miffing. 

Officers killed. 

Enfign Warren, of the Coldftream 
guards ; major Ogle, of the 58th reg. hon. 
enfign Mead, of the goth flank company 5 
enfign England, of the rft bat. sqih re- 
giment. 

Officers wounded. 

Gua:ds. Captains Plunkett, Frederick, 
Beadon, Myers ; furgeon Rofe. 

23d reg. Captains Lloyd and Pearfon. 

q2d reg. Lieut. col. James Stewart ; 
capt. M‘Quarrie; lieutenants Alexander 
Campbe!l, Dick, Frederick Campbell, 
Stewart Campbell, Charles Campbell, and 
enfiign Wilfon. 

ssth reg. Capt. Beft; enfiga Rolt. 

Corfican rangers. Capt. Panattini. 

2d bat. royals. Capt. Alexander M‘Do- 
nald; lieutenants Janes Graham, Thomas 
Fraler, and Thomas Lifter. . 

rit bat. of the sqth. Capt. Shipley. 

ad bat. of ditto. Lieut. George O'Hal- 
leren. 

N. B. Lieut. Guittera, 2 ferjeant, and 
12 rank and fite of the Corfican rangers, 
taken prifoners, are returned in the column 
of miffing. 

(Signed) Joun Horr, adj. gen. 
Return of the killed, wounded, and miis- 
ing of the army under the commend of 

general fir Ralph Abercromby, K. B. 

near Alexandria, March 13. 

To al.—6 officers, 6 (crjeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 14, rankand file, 2¢ hori s, killed; 
66 officers, 1 quarter-matter, 61 ferjeants, 
7 CLummers, 945 rank and fiie, 5 hories, 
wounded ; 1 rank and file, miding. 
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Officers killed. 
Coldfiream guards. Enfign Jenkinfon. 
13th reg. Capt. Chefter. 
18th reg. Capt. Jones; brigade mas 
jor Fofter. 
2$th reg. Capt. Godley; volunteer 
Laut. 
3oth reg. Enfign T. Rodgers. 
goth reg. Lieut. Stewart. 
Officers wounded. 
26th light dragoons. Lieut. Woodgate. 
Coldftream guards. Capt. Beadon. 
1ft bat. of the 54th reg. Enfign T. C. 
Kirby. 
2d bat. of the gqth reg. Captains 
Gibfon, Cairns, Roberts ; lieutenants Be 
Stone, G. Mills; enfign J. Kelly. 
gzd reg. Lieut. col. E:tkine; captains 
Ramfay, Macdonald ; lieutenants Macleod, 
Doule, M‘Donald, F. Campbell, Clarke, 
R. Macdonald, Cameron ; enfign Wilkies 
8th reg. Major Duke ; captains M‘Murs 
do, Fortye; lieutenants Church, O'Brien, 
Eafon. 
13th reg. Capt. Brown ; lieutenants 
Dolphin, Serie, Copland, Handcock, Rich ; 
enfigns Hewfon, Andrews, O’Maley. 
goth reg. Col. Hill; lieut. col. Via 
goieux ; capt. Eden; lieutenants Tifdell, 
Cartwright, Wright. f 
7gth reg. Lieut. col. Macdonald ; 
licutenants Sutherland, Stuart; volunteer 
Alexander Cameron. 
gothieg. Capi. John Douglas; lieut. 
Duncan, of the 21/t regiment. 
44th reg. Col. Tilfon ; lieut. Brown ; 
enfign Berwick. 
De Kolle’s .eg, Lieut. col. baron Dur- 
ler ; major Sonnenburg ; Jieut. Bachenau. 
Dillon’s reg. Captain Renaud ; licuts 
Montureux; enftgn Canillac. 
28th reg. Capt. Bevan. 
4zdieg. Lieut) col. Dixon; capt. As 
Campbell; licut. S. Prafer. 
Corficans. Lieut. Guflami. 
Royal artillery. Capt. ‘I. Boger; lieut, 
Sturgeon ; quarter maiter comm lary Lanee 
Lieut. OBrien, of the 8th regimenty 
fince deid of his wounds. 
(Signed) Joun Hope, a.c. 
March 18. Lieut. col. Bryce, of the 
Colditream guards, wounded and taken 
prifoner on tne evening of the 14th intt. 
and fince dead of his wounds, 
Joun Hope, a.Ge 




























































































































































































































































































etura of brafS and iron ordnance captured 
on the 8th init. at and near Aboukir, 

















Brafs, in French meafure.—-1 twentya 
fix pounder, 1 eizht pounder, 3. four 
pounders, 1 fix-inch howitzer. 
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Tron.—1 nine pounder, 1 fix pounder, 
one ammunition waggon, and a {mall 
quantity-of thells, fhot, and mufket am- 
munition. 

Four field pieces, with a quantity of 
ammunition, taken on the 13th. 

Admiralty Office, May 9. 

Copy of ‘a letter from admiral lord Keith, 
K. B. commander in chief of his ma- 
jeity’s. fhips and veffels in the Medi- 
terranean, to Evan Nepean, efq. dated 
on board the Foudroyant, in the - bay 
of Aboukir, 10th March, 1803. 

Sir, 

My difpatches of the 22d ult. by the 
Speedwell, will have acquainted you, for 
the info:mat'on of the lords commiffioners 
of the admiralty, that the armament on 
that day quitted the harbour of Marmarice 
for this place, which the whole fleet reached 
on the 2d inft. the Turkifh gun-boats and 
kaicks excepted, all of which bore up, by 
night, for Macri, Cyprus, and other ports, 
during the prevalence of ftrong weiterly 
gales that we encountered on the paflage. 

Tco much of the day of ovr arrival 
here had elapied, before all the fhips could 
get to anchorage, to admit of the landing 
heing eff. cted before the approach ef night ; 
and an unfortunate fucceffion of ftrong 
northerly gales, attended by a heavy fwell, 
rendered it impofible to difembark before 
the 8:h. he neceilry preparations were 
mede on the preceding evening. The 
boats began to receive the troops at two 
o'clock in the morning, and at three the 
fignal was made for their procesding to 
rendezvous near the Mondovi, anchored 
about a gun fhot from the fhore, where it 
had been determined that they were to he 
alfembled and properly arranged: but 
fuch was the extent of the anchorage oc- 
cupied by fo large a fleet, and fo great 
the diftance of many of them trom any 
one given point, that it was not till nine 
the fignal could be made for the boats to 
advance toward the fhoie. 

The whole line immediately began to 
move with great celerity toward the beach, 
between the caftle of Aboukir and the en- 
trance of the Sed, under the dire&tion of 
the hon. capt. Cochrane, of his majefiy’s 
fhip the Ajax, affilted by captains Ste- 
ven(dn, Scott, Larmour, Apthorpe, and 
Morr fon, of the Europa, Stately, Diadem, 
Druid, and Thifbe, and the refpeétive 
agents of tran{ports, the right flank being 
protested by the Cruelle cutter, and the 
Dangereule, and Janiflary: gun-veilels ; 
and the left, by the Entreprenante cutter, 
Malta {chooner, and Negrefle gun-veflel, 





with two launches of the fleet on each, 
armed for the purpofe of fupplying the 
places of the Turkith gun-veflels, of whofe 
fervice Thad been deprived. Captain fir 
Sdney Smith, of the Tigre, with the 
captains Riboleau, Guion, Saville, Burn, 
and Hillyar, of the Aftrea, Eurus, Ex- 
periment, Blonde, and Niger, appointed, 
with a detachment of feamen, to co-operate 
with the army, had the charge of the 
launches, with the field artillery accom- 
panying the troops. The Tartarus and 
Fary weie placed in proper {tuations for 
throwing fhot and fhells with advantage ; 
and the Petterell, Cameleon, and Minorca, 
were moored as near as poffible, with their 
broadiides to the fhore. 

The enemy had not failed to avail him- 
felf of the unavoidable delays to which we 
had been expofed, for ftrengthening the 
naturally difficult coalt to which we were 
to approach. The whole garrifon of Alex- 
andvia, faid to amount to near three thou - 
f-nd men, re‘nforced with many fmall de- 
tachments that had been obferved to ad- 
vance from the Rofetta Branch, was ap- 
pointed for its defence. Field pieces were 
placed on the moft commanding heights, 
and in the intervals of the numerous fand 
hills wh’ch cover the fhore, all of which 
were lined with mufquery 5 the beach on 
either wing being flanked with cannon, 
and parties of cavalry held in readinefs to 
advance. 

The five of the enemy was fuceceffively 
opened from ther mo:tars and field. pieces, 
as the boats got within the'r reach 3 and 
as they approached to the fhore the ex- 
ceflive difcharge of grape-fhot and of mul- 
quetry from behind the fand-hills feemed 
to threaten them with detruation, while 
the caltle of Aboukir on the right flank 
maintained a conftant and harafling dil- 
charge of large fhot and fhells; but the 
ardour of our officers and men was not to 
be damped. No moment of hefitation in- 
tervened. ‘The beech was arrived at, a 
footing obtained; the troops advanced, 
and the enemy were forced to rclinquith all 
the advantageous pofitions which they had 
held. 

The beats returned without delay for 
the fecond divifion ; and before the even- 
ing the whole army, with few exceptions, 
was landed, with fuch articles of pro- 
vifions and ftores as required the moft im- 
mediate attentiom 

I refer to the general’s report for the 
lofs fuftained by the army in this dan- 
gerous and difficult fervice. I inclofe the 
cafualties of the {quadron and tran /{ports, 















































FOR MAY, 1801. 


and feel much fatisfa&tion in conveying to 
their lordhhips my full teftimony to the 
merits of all the officers and men employed 
under my orders on this arduous occafion. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

KEITH, 


Copy of a letter from admiral Jord Keith» 
K. B. commander in chief of his ma- 
jelty’s fhips and veflels in the Mediter- 
ranean, to Evan Nepean, efq. dated in 
Aboukir bay, the 16th March, 1801. 

Sir, 

The army had a fharp confli& with the 
enemy on the 13th, as they advanced to- 
ward Alexandria, for the particulars of 
which, I refer to the general's details. I 
inclofe, for their lordfhips information, an 
account of the lofs fuffered on that oc- 
fion by the detachment of feamen under 
the dire&tion of capt, fir Sidney Smith, 
and by the battalion of marines under the 
command of lieut. col. Smith, both, co- 
operating with the army on fhore. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

KEITH. 


Return of feamen employed on fhore under 
the orders of capt. fir William Sidney 
Smith, killed and wounded in the aétion 
of the 13th March, 1801. 

Total—1 officer, 5 feamen killed, 19 
feamen wounded. 

Officen’s name wounded—=}Mr. Wright, 
midfhipman of the Northumberland. 
Return of killed and wounded in the bat- 

tallion of marines, commanded by lien. 

col. Smith, ferving with the army un- 
der the orders of gen. fir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, in the action of the 13th 

March, 18or. 

‘Two officers, 22 rank and file killed. 
4 officers, 2 {c1jeants, 2 drummers, 27 
rank and file wound.d.—Total §9. 

Names of officers killed and wounded. 

Fane Huffey, firtt lieutenant (rank in 
battalion captain) killed. 

John Linyee Shea, ditto, killed. 

William Minto, captain (rank in bat. 
major), wounded. 

Robert Forkington, capt. wounded, 

John Parry, firft lieut. ditto. 

George Peeb'es, fecond licut. ditto. 

’ KEITH. 

A lift of officers and feamen belonging to 
the fhips of war and tranfports, killed, 
wounded, and mifling, in difembark'ng 
the army in Aboukir bay, the 8th 
March, 1801; 


Total.——-22 fcamen killed; 7 officers 
65 feamen wounded ; 3 feamen miffing. 
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Names of officers wounded, 

Stately, Lieut. John Bray. 

Europa, Lieut. George Thomas. 

Dolphin, Lieut. Francis Collins. 

Swiftfure, Mr. John Finchley, mid- 
fhipman. 

Charon, Richard Ogleby, mafter’s mate. 

Iphigenia, John Donnellan, midfhipman. 

Di&ator, Edward Robinfon, midthip- 
man, fince dead. 

(Signed) KEIrTH. 

Extra& of a letter from the right hon, 

lord Keith, commanding his majefty’s 

fhips and veflels. in the Mediterra- 

nean, to Evan Nepean, efg. fecretary 

of the Admiralty, dated 18th March. 

Aboukir caftle has capitulated. In 
the afternoon the capitan bay arrived with 
two fhips of the line, four or five fri-° 
gates and corvettes, and fome finall vef- 
fels of the country. - 


London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Downing-ftreet, May 15. 

DisPATCHES, of which the tollowing 
are copies, addreffed to the right hon, 
Henry Dundas, have been received this 
morning at the office of the right hon. lord 
Hobart, one of his majeity’s principal fe- 
cretaries. of ftate: 

Camp before Alexandria, March 19. 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to inclofe herewith a 
copy of the articles of capitulation of the 
fort of Aboukir, together with a return of 
the prifoners furrendered, and of the ord- 
nance and ftores found in the fort. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Ra. ABERCROMBY. 
The right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 

{ Here tollow the articles of capitulation. ] 
Return of ordnance and Fores found in the 
fort of Aboukir, March 18. 

BrafS.—Guns, 4 French twenty-four 
pounders. Mortars, 2 French twelve- 
inch. 

Iron.—Guns, 3 French eight- pounders, 
3 French three-pounders. Travelling car- 
riages, 4 twenty-four pounders, Stand - 
ing ditto, 3 eight pounders, and 3 three- 
pounders. 2 iron beds for mortars; 800 
round and 40 grape twenty-four pound 
{hot ;_ 100 round and §0 grape eight- pound 
thot; 600 empty thells; go barrels of 
powder, of zoolb. each; 17> French 
mufkets ; 140 cartouch boxes; 200 mutf- 
ket flints ; § cwt. of match. 

N.B. There: are a quantity of fmall 
ftores not yet taken account of. 

(Signed) Geo. Cookson, 
Brigade Major, Royal Artillery. 
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Camp, four miles from Alexandria, 
Sir, April 5th. 

I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
on the 18th of March, an affair took place 
between a patiole of our cavalry and one of 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria: 1 have to regret that col. Arch- 
dull of the 2th light dragoons received a 
wound in the arm, which has fince been 
amputated, and that we have loft fome va- 
juable officers and men. Inclofed here- 
with I have the honour ‘to tranfmit to you 
a lift of the k-Iled, wounded, and taken 
prifoners on that day. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed } J. H. HuTCHINSON. 
Return of the killed, wounded, and 

miiling, of major gen. FPinch’s bri- 

gaie, March 18. 

‘Total.—x quarter mafter, 7 rank and 
file, 23 horfes, killed ; 2 officers, 1 fer- 
jeani, 6 rank and file, 12 hoifes, wound- 
ed; 3 officers, s quarter mafter, 12 rank 
and file, 7 hoifes, miffing. 

Officer killed. 

26ih light diagoons.—Quarter mafter 
John Simpton. 

Officers wounded. 

r2th light dragoons. —Col. Mervyn 
Archdall. 

26th ditto.—Licut. and adjutant John 
Harte. 

Cfficers taken prifoners. 

12th light dragoons.—Capt. the hon. 
Pierce Bu®er; cornet earl Lindy Daniel. 

26th ditto. — Capt. Chales Turner, 
(brigade major ;) quarter maficr, Abra- 
ham Moulton. 

Head-quarters, camp, four miles from 
Sir, Alexandria, April 1. 

I have the honour to inform you, that, 
after the affair of the 13th of March, the 
aimy took a pofiion about four miles from 
Alexandria, having a fandy plain in their 
front, the fea on their right, and the canal 
of Alexandria (at prefent dry) and the lake 
of Aboukir on their lett. In this potion 
We remained without any material occur- 
rence taking place till the 21ft of March, 
when the enemy attacked us with nearly 
te whole of their col!:cted force, ameunt- 
ing, probably, to i1 or 12,000 men. Of 
14 demi-brigades of infantry, which the 
French have in this country, 12 appear to 
have been engaged, and all their cavalry, 
with the exception of one regiment. _ 

The enemy made the following difpofi- 
tion of their army : 

Gen. Lanufle was on their left, with 
four demi-brigades of infantry, and a con- 
fiderable body of cavalry, commanded by 


gen. Roize; gererals Friant and Rampou 
were in the centre, with five demi-bri- 
gades; gen. Regnier on the right, with 
two demi-brigades and two regiments of 
cavalry: general D’Eftain commanded the 
advanced guard, confifting of one demi- 
brigade, fome light troops, and a detach- 
ment of cavalry. 

The aétion commenced about ar hour 
before day light, by a falfe attack on our 
left, which was under major gen. Crad- 
dock’s command, where they were foon 
repulfed. The moft vigorous efforts of 
the enemy were however directed again{t 
our right, which they ufed every poffible 
exertion toturn. The attack on that point 
was begun with great impetuofity by the 
French infantry, fuftained by a ftrong 
body of cavalry, who charged in co- 
Jumns. They were seceived by our troops 
with equal ardour, and the utmoft fteadi- 
refs ani dilcipline. The conteft was un- 
ufually obftinate; the enemy were twice 
repulfed, and their cavalry were repeatedly 
mixed with our infantry. They, at length, 
retired, leaving a prodigious number of 
dead and wounded on the field. 

While this was pafling on the right, 
they attempted to penetrate our centre with 
a column of infantry, who were a!fo re- 
pulfid, and obliged to setreat with Jol. 
The French, during the whole of the ac- 
tion, refufed their right. They puthed 
forward, however, a corps of light trcops, 
fupported by a body of infantry and ca- 
valry, to keep our left in check, which 
certainly was, at that time, the weakeft 
part of our line. 

We have taken about 200 prifoners 
(not wounded) ; but it was impoffible to 
purlue our vistory, on account of our in- 
feriority in cavalry, and becaufe the Freneh 
had lined the oppofite hills with cannon, 
under which they retired... We alfo have 
fuffered confiderably ; few mere fevere ac- 
tions have ever been fought, confideiing 
the numbers engaged on both fides. We 
have futtained an inreparabe lois in the 
perfon of our never fufficiently to be la- 
mented commander in chief, fir Ralph 
Abercromby, who was mortally wounded 
in the aétion, and died on the 28th of 
March. I believe he was wounded eayly, 
but he concealed his fituation from thole 
about him, and continued in the field, 
giving his orders with that coo!nefs and 
perfpicuity, which had ever marked his 
charaéter, till Jong after the aétion was 
over, when he fainted through weakneis 
and lofs of blood. Were it permitted for 
a foldier to regret any one who has fallen 
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in the fervice of his country, I might 
be excufed for lamenting him, more than 
any other perfon ; but it is fome confola- 
tion to thofe who tenderly loved him, that 
as his life was honourable, fo was his 
death glorious. His memory will be re-. 
corded in the annals of his country—will 
be facred to every Britith foldier, anid em- 
balmed in the recollection of a grateful 
potterity. It is impoffible for me to do 
juitice to the zeal of the officers, and to the 
gallantry of the foldiers of this army. The 
referve, againtt whom the principal attack 
of the enemy was directed, conducted them- 
felves with unexampled (pivit. They re- 
fifted the impetuofity of the French in- 
fantry, and repulfed feveral charges of ca- 
valry. Major gen. Moore was wounded 
at their head, though not dangeroufly. I 
regret, however, the temporary abfence 
from the army of this highly valuable and 
meritorious officer, whofe counfel and co- 
operation would be fo highly neceflary to 
me at this moment. Brigadier general 
Oakes was wounded nearly at the fame 
time, and the army has been deprived of 
the fervice of an excellent officer. The 
28th and 42d regiments acted in the moft 
diftinguifhed: and brilliant manner. Col, 
Paget, an officer of great promifé, was 
wounded at the head of the former regi- 
ment 3 he has fince, though not quite re- 
covered, returned to his duty. 

Brigadier gen. Stuart and the foreign 
brigade fupported the referve with much 
promptnefs and fpuit; indeed, it is but 
juttice to this corps to fay, that they have, 
on all occafions, endeavoured to emulate 
the zeal and f{pirit exhibited by the Britith 
troops, and have perfeSily fucceeded. Ma- 
jor gen. Ludlow deierves much approba- 
tion for his conduct when the centre of the 
army was attacked: under his guidance 
the guards conducted themfelves in the 
mott cool, intrepid, and foldier-like man- 
ner; they received very effectual fupport 
by a movement of the right of gen. 
Coote’s brigades, Brigadier gen. Hope 
was wounded in the hand; the army 
has been deprived of the fervice of a 
mot aétive, zealous, and judicious ofh- 
cer. 

The lofs of the enemy has been great ; 
it is calculated at upward of 3000 killed, 
wounded, and takea prifoners. General 
Roize, who commanded the cavalry, which 
fuffered contiderably, was killed in the 
field. Generals Lanuffe and Bodet are 
fince dead of tfeir wounds. I have been 


informed that feveral other genera! officers, 
whofe names I do not know, haye been 
either killed or wounded. 


FOR MAY, 18032: 
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I cannot conclude this letter without fo- 
lemnly affuring you, that, in the arduous 
conteft in which we are at prefent engaged, 
his majefty’s troops in Egypt have faith- 
fully difcharged their duty to their coun- 
try, and nobly upheld the fame of the 
Britifh name and nation. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. Hutcuinson, 


Herewith Ihave the honour to inclofe a 
litt of the killed and wounded on the 2:it 
of March. 
Return of the killed, wounded, and 

miffing, of the army under the com- 

mand of gen. fir Ralph Abercromby, 

K.B. near Alexandria, 21{t March. 

Total.—10 officers, 9 {érjeants, 224 
rank and file, 2 horfes, killed ; 6ooflicers, 
48 ferjeants, 3 drummers, 1082 rank and 
file, wounded ; 3 officers, x ferjeant, 28 
rank and file, mifling. 

Officers killed. 

34 guards. Enfign Campbell. 

42d reg. Major Biffet ; fieutenants 
Colin Campbell, Robert Anderfon, A 
Stewart. ? 

s8th reg. Lieut. Jocelyn. 

Stuart’s reg. Col. Dutens ; lieutenants 
Duvergier, and Dejean. 

2d bat. of the 54th foot. Capt. J. 
Gibfon. 

__ Officers wounded.—Staff, 

His excellency fir Ralph Abercromby, 
K.B. commander in chief; major gen. 
Moore ; brigadier general, the hon. John 
Hope, adjutant general; brigadier gen. 
Oakes; brigadier gen. Lawion; capt. 
Doyle, brigade major; capt. St. Pern, 
ditto, fince dead; capt. Anderfon, aid- 
de-camp to major gen. Moore. 


Officers wounded. 

3d guards. Captains Rooke, Anfley, 
Deare. 

Royals. Captain J. C. Gardener; 
lieutenants Conror, and Predam. 

g2d 1eg. Capt. Cameron ; lieutenant 
Mathiton. 

goth reg. Capt. Ogilvy; lieutenants 
Campbeii, and Tilfby ; enfign Rowe. 

79th yeg. Lieut. Rofs. 

Queen's reg. Enfign Allman. 

goth reg. Capt. Smith; hieut. James. 

44ih reg. Lieutenant colonel Ogilvy, 
fince dead. 

8oth reg. Capt. Blake; lieuwt. Agnew, 

Stuirt’s reg. Captains Miffeit, Ma- 
hony, Richardfon ; heutenants M‘Carthy, 
Sutton, Hutton, Zeheuder, Loreg, Gis 
rard; enfign O*Herman. 

De Rolle’s reg. Lieutenant Mitzger ; 
adjutant La Ville. 
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Dillon’s reg. Capt. Dupont, Rinaud, 
D’Heral ; lieutenants Laury, and D’Aville. 
234 1eg. Lieut. Cook. 
28th reg. Lieur. col. Paget; lieute- 
nants John Meacham, Hearn, Ford. 
1ft bat. goth reg. Lieut. Southwell. 
42d reg. Major Sterling; capt. D. 
Stuart; lieutenants Hamilton Row, A. 
MsNicol, A. Donaldfon, J. M. Suther- 
land, A. Grant, A. M. Cunningham, 
Frederick Campbell; enfign M‘Kenzie. 
58th reg. Lieut. Curry and Toole. 
Royal artillery. Lieutenants Gamble, 
Campbell, Lawion, Burflem. 
(Signed) JoHN ABEKCROMBY, 
Deputy adjutant general. 
N.B. One ftand of colours and two field 
pieces taken. 


Admiralty-o ffice, May 15. 

Lieut. Corbett, late of the Fulminante 
cutter, arrived this morning from the coaft 
of Egypt, with a difpatch from admiral 
Jord Keith, commander in chief of his ma- 
jefty’s fhips and veflels in the Mediterra- 
nean, to Evan Nepean, efq. fecretary of 
the Admiralty, dated on board his ma- 
jefty’s fhip Foudroyant, in the bay of 
Aboukir, 1ft April, 1801, of which the 
following is a copy : 

Sir, 

T have very great concern in acquainting 
you, that in a defperate attack upon our 
lines by the French army on the morning 
of the 21ft ult. my gallant and refpeftable 
colleague, gen. fir Ralph Abercromby, 
unfortunately received a wound, of which 
he died on board this fhip on the 28th. 
It is unneceflary to fay how much this ca- 
Jamity has been regretted by the army and 
by the feet. Their lordtht.s will obferve 
that the enemy were repulied with very 
great lofs. [ incto‘’e, for their informa- 
ton, a copy of fir Sidney Smith's report 
of that fultained by the detachment of tea- 
men ferving under hes orders; and have 
“@c pleafuwre of adding, that his own 
sound has not been fo material as to de- 
pive me of his feivices. The marines 
were not engazed, having been, previoufly 


CONTINENTAL 


SWEDEN, 
Carler April 
varicrona, April 23. 


ON the roth inf. the Englith appeared 
of tie entrance of the harbour, and fent 
a frigate with 2 flag of truce, and a letter 
in the Englith language to the governor, of 
which the following aie the contents ; 
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to the action, appointed to the duty of 

Aboukir caftle, and its vicinity. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
KEITH, 
P.S. The capitan pacha arrived on the 
26th ult. with three fail of the line anda 
body of troops ; and on the following day 

a Turkifh vice admiral jomed. 

Return of officers and feamen, employed 
on fhore, under the orders of captain 
fir Wiliam Sidney Smith, killed and 

. wounded in an ation with the enemy, 
on the 21ft of March. 

Total. 1 officer, 3 feamen, killed; 2 
officers, 18 feamen, wounded. 
«Name of officer killed. 
Minotaur. Mr. Krebs, matter’s mate. 
Names of officers wounded. 
Tigre. Sir W. Sidney Smith, knt. 
Swififure. Lieutenant Lewis Davis. 
(Signed) KEITH, 





From the London Gazette, May 16. 
Downing-ftreet, May 16. 

By advices received this morning 
from major Holloway, dated at the camp 
of the jgrand vizir at Gaza, March 
20, 1801, it appears, that on the 8th of 
that month, ro00 Afiatic cavalry advanced 
from that place, and on the following 
day, 1090 Arab cavalry. The body is 
to be under the command of tahir patha, as 
an advanced guard. On, its arrival at El 
Arifh, it is to halt a day or two until Ma- 
homet pafha arrives with a very confider- 
able part of the army, probably about 
soco men, when tahir pafha is to advance 
to Catien. Itis the grand vizir’s intention, 
that thefe 2000 cavalry fhould join the Bri- 
tih army whenever the commander in 
chief may require it. 

It alfo appears, that djegear pafha has 
entered into an accommodation of all dif- 
ferences, and ordered 5000 of his troops 
to join the Imperial army, for the purpole 
of the expulfion of the enemy from 
Egypt. The firft party that joined con- 
fitted of about 450 good cavalry, well 
mounted; and feveial pariies have joined 
fince. 


ADVICES. 


€ On board the London, 18th April. 

© The Danifh court having been induced 

to conclude an armiftice, by which the un- 
fortunate difputes between the courts of 
Denmark and St. James have been ace 
commodated, and as I am direéted to re- 
quire an explicit declaration from the court 
of Sweden, relative to its intention 10 

















adhere to, or abandon the hoftile meafures 
which it has taken in conjunftion with 
Ruffia, againit the rights and interefts of 
Great Britain, I have the honour to tranf- 
mit to your excellency this letter, that I 
may receive in anfwer a declaration of the 
court of Sweden, with refpeét to this im- 
portant object, and fhall conduét my fu- 
ture operations according to this an{wer, 
which I expeé& to receive within 48 hours. 
* I have the honour to be, 
(Signed) ‘Hype PARKER, 
€ Commander in chief of the Britith 
fleet in the Baltic.’ 


Vice-admiral Cronftedt, who now has 
the command here, by order ot his Swedith 
majelty, who was then at Malmo, imme- 
diately returned a provilory anfwer, to the 
following purport : 

‘That as only a military officer, he 
could not undertake to anfwer a quettion 
which did not come within the particular 
circle of his duty; but that his Swedifh 
majefty had declared, that he fhould foon 
be at Carlfcrona, and that he would then 
notify to the admiral his refolution.’ 

Yefterday afternoon his majefty arrived 
here, and caufed the following anfwer to 
be tranfinitted to admiral Parker, by vice- 
admiral Cronftedt. 


© Admiral, 

* The king, my mafter, has command- 
ed me to communicate to you the follow- 
ing official anfwer to the letter which I had 
ihe honour to receive from you, on the 
18th infant. 

« Convinced that your excellency is per- 
fettly fenfible of the importance and facred 
nature of promifes, when once made, 
his majefty conceives that the following 
explicit declaration cannot be unexpected 
by your excellency : thatis, that his Swe- 
difh majelty will not, for a moment, fail 
to fuifil, with fidelity and fincerity, the 
engagements he has-entered into with his 
allies ; and that, without any reference to 
the particular intervention of another 
power, under whatever name it may be, 
and the effe&ts of which can never be ex- 
tended to the common interefts of the hi- 
therto neutral powers. 

© This is the firm, unalterable refolution 
of his majetty. 

‘ Equally induced by inclination, and 
by duty, toconfider the affairs of his fin 
cere allies as his own, his Swedith majeity, 
however, will not refufe to li'ten to equita- 
ble propofals for accommodating the pre- 
fent difpute, made by deputies furnithed 
with proper authority, on the part of the 
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king of Great Britain, to the United 
Northern Powers: 

«C. O. CRoNSsTEDT,. 
Carlfcrona, April 23. 


GERMANY. 


Munich, April 19.—Letter from ge- 
neral Moreau to the archduke Charles : 
Saltzburgh, March 25. 
I have the honour to announce to your 
highnefs, that, agreeably to the treaty of 
Luneville, | have received orders to evae 
cuate the hereditary eftates of Aftria, on 
the sth of April, and the empire between 
the sth and roth of May. I alfo learn, 
that, by the 19th article of that treaty, 
the troops of his majefty the emperor are, 
by the sth of April, to return into his 
hereditary dominions. At my departure, 
therefore, I thall refign the proteétion of 
the different ftates to the troops of the 
princes to whom they belong, or to the 
militia of the inhabitants. Concerning 
the more particular arrangements for the 
movement of thefe troops, I fhall expeé 
your royal highnefs’ anfwer at Munich. 
Tam much furprifed that I have not ree 
ceived news of the rettoration of your 
health. It is what, from the regard I 
have long had for your highnefs, I moft 
fincerely defire. 
(Signed) Moreau, 
The Archduke’s anfwer : 
General, Vienna, May 28. 
T have received your letter, announcing 
the evacution of the hereditary dominions 
of Auttria by the French troops, and other 
difpofitions relative to that event. I fhalf, 
in confequence, give the neceffary orders 
to the Auftian troops. As to the con~ 
tingents of the empire in the Upper Pala. 
tinate, I fhall intorm the Swabian troops 
of your arrangements, that they may, in 
concert with you, {o regulate their march, 
as not to arrive at the different ftations til 
you fhall have quitted them. . In regard 
to the cther troops of the empire-their 
general, the prince of Reus, will, in a 
like manner, concert meafures with the 
French drmy in Franconia. I fhall ap- 
point troops to enter after yours into Brau. 
nau, Kuffstein, and Scharnitz, and to 
take pofleffion of them agreeably to the 
convention of Steyer. I much regret, 
general, that circumftances oblige you to 
leave this country before [ can have it in 
my pow.r to fee and become perfonally 
acquainted with you, which I have long 
defired, that I might affure you of my fine 
cere ard particular regard for you. 
(Signed) CHARLES, 
3B 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 40. 

DISPATCHES were yefterday morn- 
ing received by government from lord 
Carysfort, at Berlin, = fir James Craw- 
ford, at Hamburgh. Lord Hawkefbury, 
after the arrival of the difpatches, ad- 
drefied the following letter to the lord- 
mayor : 

Downing-ftreet, April 29. 
My Lord, 

Thave great fatisfaQion in informing 
you, that by letters received this day from 
lord Cary fir James Crawford, 
the courts a ‘Berlin and Copenhagen 
have determined to reopen the rivers of the 
north of Germany, and that all vellels 


whatever will be allowed to navizate thofe 
\ 






rivers without moleitation. 
I beg your lordihip wiil have the good- 
nefs to make this intelligence as public as 
poflible in the city. 
IT have the honour to he, &c. 
HAWKESBURY. 
The right hon. the Lord-mayor. 
Duel.—Colonel Whittam went lately 
to Drury-lane theatre, with a party of 
In the front row of the bo» 
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honfes, in liew of tithes, to the minor 
canons. 

The plaintiffs alleged that the parith of 
St. Gregory had been ufed and accuttom- 
ed at all’ times, even before the 37th of 
Henry viil, down to 1795, to pay only 
to the amount of about gol a year to the 
minor canons as a cuitomary payment, 
and that therefore they were within the 
provilo of that act of parliament. Bur if 
the minor canons were entitled to 2s gd 
in the pound, it would now exceed 13001 
per annum. 

After an excelent fumming up from the 
chief baron, the gentlemen of the jury 
withdrew about a quarter of an hour, and 
then found a verdist for the defendants. 

; May 5. 

The following Ukate has lately appears 
ed at Peterfburgh: ‘ As we wifh to afford 
our faithful fubje&ts all means of extend- 
ing their trade, which is the fource of 
profperity, as well for the ftate as indivi- 
duals ; we order that all the prohibitions, 
hitherto made againft the exportation of 
corn, fail be removed ; and we permit 
the exportation of all kinds of grain con- 
formably to the principles of the Tariff of 

ALEXANDER.’ 
May 8. 
Velerday was: held the anniverfary 





meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, at 
which were prefent his royal highneis the 
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Marlow, fir Robert Clayton, Mr. Drum- 
mond, the late chargé d'affaires at Den- 
mark, and feveral other perfons of emi- 
nent rank, were prefent. Meffrs. Bofca- 
wen, Fitzgerald, and Birch, favoured the 
company with fome poetic recitations. A 
piece was alio read, from the pen of Mr. 
@Ifracli. This annual fettival went off 
with great eclat, and was enjoyed by men 
who have not oniy learned, but agiuaily 
enjoy ‘ the iuxury of doing good.” 
May to. 

The Clackmananfhire Farmer Club hav- 
ing appointed the third Thurfday of April 
Jatt, for their annual ploughing match, 
the ploughmen met in a field, the p:operty 
of John Fra. Erfkine, efq. of Mar, con- 
taining about foriy-two acres, well adapt. 
ed for the purpote, having a flope to the 
north and fouth, and commanding a very 
extenfive profpe&. Having catt lots for 
the feveral pieces of ground, and each 
man having taking his flation, upon a 
fignal being made, at one moment all the 
ploughs were, to the number of one hun- 
dred and five, ftarted from the jummit of 
the hill, the one half going north and the 
other fouth, prefenting to a very great 
number of fpectators a fcene, moft plea- 
fant in appearance and beneficial in its 
confiquences, each ploughman earneitly 
ftviving for fuperiority, 

The ploughing was in general executed 
in the beft ftyle, and medals and premiums 
were adjudged to thofe whofe performance 
excelled. 

Since the eftablifhment of the Farmer 
Ciub in this county, and the annual com- 
petiion for prizes, perhaps no diltrict of 
country correlponding to its fize has pro- 
duced fo many excellent ploughmen, nor 
has made greater improvement in agricul- 
ture. To the gentlemen who compofe 
this fociety the county is much indebted 
for the unremitting attention they have 
paid toward its gencral intereit. 

Atter the ptoughing match was finifhed, 
the fociety, with many of the gentlemen 
who caine from a diftance, dined together, 
and {pent the day in great harmony. A- 
mong many appropriate toatts they drank, 
*to that thrice happy day when the deto- 
lating fword fhali be beat into piough- 
fhares.” 


May 1:1. 

Difpatches were yelterday received at the 
office of lord Hobait, one of his majefty’s 
principal fecretaries of tate, from leute- 
nant general Trigge, gommander in chief 
of his majetty’s forces ‘in the Leeward and 
Windward Caribbee lands, and likewule 
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from rear-admiral Dackworth, com- 
mander in chief of his majetty’s thips at 
Earbadoes, to Evan Nepean, efq.. fecre- 
tary of the admiralty, containing accounts 
of the capitulation of the following Iflands 
in the Wett Indies— St. Bartholomew’s, 
onthe 2oth of March; St. Martin's, on 
the 24th of March; St. Thomas’, on the 
28th of March; and St. Croix, on the 
31ft of March. 
May 74. 

An inftitution has been founded, under 
the immediate patronage of his royai high- 
nefs the duke of York, for rearing up, 
and educating to the profeffion of arms, 
one thoufand children, the legal offsprings 
of Britith foldiers. The ground is pur- * 
chaled of fir W. Farquhar, tor the ereétion 
of this national feminary, near Chelfea 
college. The funds are to be derived from 
a parliamentary grant, and one halfpenny 
out of each foldicr’s daily pay. The whole 
fuperintendance is to be under the ma- 
nagement of a governor, and a board of 
viptors. 

May 19. 

Bonaparte’s invincibie ftandard was 
yelterday brouglit to lord Hobart’s office, 
at Whitehall, by Mr, Baidwin, the Bri- 
tith conful at Egypt. The confular in- 
fignia of the repubiic,is emblazoned on it. 
It is fo murh fhattered and defaced by 
fervice that the infcriptions recording its 
various victories can, with dithculty, be 
traced. ‘ Le Paffage de la Piave, Le Paf- 
faze du Tagliamento, Le Palfage du 
L'Ifonzo, and La Prife de Grarzy,’ aré 
tolerably diftinét, but icarcely any vettige 
remains of the affair of the ¢ Pont di Lodi.” 
The laurels fo dearly earned and fo long 
worn by this famous brigade now add to 
the trophies of the Britifh troops,-by whom 
it has been compietely annihilated. 

May 21. 

The lord-mayor nominated the follows 
ing gentlemen for (heritis of this city and 
the county of Middiéfex, for the year en- 
fing :—Edward Gale Boldero, go!dimith; 
William Marriott, baker; Geo. Browne, 
merchant-taylor ; Thomas Aris Pearfon, 
ftationer ; Richard Welch, glover; Joteph 
Warner, grocer; Joleéph Bramley, foun 
der ; Philip Rundell, draper ; Jamcs Alexe 
ander, butcher. 

May 23. 

On Wednefday, the feffions commenced 
at the Old Bailey, ‘before tac nr ug) ury 
Mr, juttice Grofe, Mr. juitice Gi. =m, 
Mr, recorder, Sc. when nineteca prifoners 
were tried, four of whom wae capitaily 
convicted. 


3B. 
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SHIPs captured from the ENEMY. 

LE Prefeét de la Manche, 16 guns, by 
the Sheernefs and lady Charlotte. 

Noftra Signora del Carmers, fix guns, 
by the Amethytt. 

L’Achille, fix guns, by the Pigmy. 

Le Loire, 14 guns, by the Immortalité, 

“Le Renard, 10 guns, by the Foriunée. 

La Dorad, 14 guns, by the Jafon. 

Vives, Spanith fettee, 10 guns, by the 
Bonne Citoyenne. 

Le General Brune, 14 guns, by the 
Amethytt. 

Jupiter, 16 guns, by the Leda. 

Le Huron, 14 guns, by the earl Spencer. 

Le Furie, 14. guns, by the Endymio.. 

One hundred and nineteen veflels, taken, 
deftroyed, or detained on fvfpicion by the 
fquadron commanded by vice-admiral lord 
Hugh Seymour, at Jamaica. 

Fifteen veffels captured or detained by 
admiral Duckworth’s {quadron, at the Lee- 
ward Iflands. 

Bougainville, 14 guns, by the Eurydice. 

L’Eclair, 12 guns, by the Daphne. 

Victoire, 14 guns, by the Lady Anne. 


BIRTHS. 
LADY of Anthony Angelo, efq. -of 
Fitzroy-fquare, a fon. 
Lady of lieutenant-colonel Vane, a fon. 
Lady of fir Home Popham, of York- 
place, Portman {quare, a fon, 


MARRIAGES. 


SIR John Arundel, of St. John’s-hall, 
Huntingdon, to mifs S. A. Sharpe, only 
daughter of W. Sharpe, eiq. of Doctor's 
Commons. : 

Witney Melbourne Welt, efq. of Ham- 
meifmith, to mifs Cromie, only daughter 
of fir Michael Cromie, bart. 

Cornelius Buller, efq. of Crofby-fquare, 
to mifs Mary Brown, daughter of Richard 
Brown, efg. of Bartholomew-lane. 

* Lieutenant-colonel Kirkman, of Bidde- 
ford, to Mrs. Buck, of Dadfon, Devon- 
fhire. 

Thomas Maude, efq. of Burley houfe, 
York, to mifs Jermett, daughter of Wil- 
Jiam Jemmett, efq. of Athford, Kent. 

Major Manners, to mifs Rumbold, 
daughter of the late firG, Rumbol:, bart. 

James Du Pre, efg. of Wilton-park, 
Buckinghamfhire, to mifs Maxwell. ' 


DEATHS, 
MAURICE Nelfon, efg. brother to 


lord Nelfon. 
Admiral Goodall, 


John Dyneley, efg. of Blvomfbury- 
fquare. 

Jobn Baker, efq. of Ha&ton hill, Eff-x. 

General John Carnac, aged 82, at 
Mangolore, in the Eatt Indies. 

General Cyrus Trapaud, aged 87. 

Major John Forfter Hiil. 

Mr. Ralph Smith, of Pancras, aged 82. 

Mrs. Venn, of Ipfwich, aged 85. 

Dr. Heberden, of Pall-mall, aged gr, 

George Frederick Prefcott, efq. of Theo- 
bald’s-grove. 

Andrew Stuart, efq. M P. 14 

Mr. Thomas Leander, mufician, aged 


i 
Matthew Bazett, efq. of Baker-ftreet, 
Lieutenant-colonel Cathcart Taylor, 


PROMOTIONS. 


RIGHT hon. Horatio baron Nelfon, 
K. B. and vice-admiral of the blue—Vif- 
count Neifon of the Nile, and of Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk. 

Rear-admiral Thomas Greaves--Knight 
of the Bath. 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden, knt.—Ba- 
ronet, 

Mary Anne lady Abe:cromby, widow 
of lieutenant-general fir Ralph Abercromby 
—Baronefs Abercromby, of Aboukir, and 
Tullibody, in the county of Clackmannan ; 
and the dignity of baron, &c. to the heirs 
maie of lady Abercromby, by fir Ralph 
Abercromby, 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeTTe, 


APRIL 28. 

D. PHILLIPS, Oxford-ftreet, flable- 
keeper. ‘ 
J. B. Wienholt, Old Swan, London, 
merchant, ; 

S. Gazeley, Great Queen-ftreet, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, merchant. 

F. Buittow, Haymarket, fhoe-maker. 

T. Dunikrville, Eaft Stonchoufe, De- 
vonhhire, thipwright. 

W. Porter, Kidderminfter, Worcefter- 
fhire, baker. 

J. C. H. Garbers, Liverpool, merchant. 

B. Miael, Haneage-lane, Hound{ditch, 
butcher, 

J. Scoffield, Bafinghall-fireet, faGor. 

W. Thompfon, Alton, Southampton, 
filk- weaver. 

W. Perrins, Bedworth, Warwickthiie, 
maltiler. 

W. Scoffield, Poytfea, Southampton, 
taylor. 

T. Cooper, Sharples, Lancathire, fhop- 
kecper. 











R. Aldridge, Nailfworth, Gloucefter- 
thire, clothier. ; 
J. Baron, Blackley, Lancafhire, manu- 
facturer. 
G. Robinfon, Hunflett, in Yorkthire, 
cloth-merchant. 
W. Birkby, Brookhoufes, Yorkthire, 
card-maker. . 
W. Dowbiggen, Lancafter, merchant. 
May 2. 
J. Liniker, Liverpool, woollen-draper. 
W. Afhcroft, Knowfley, Lancafhire, 
earthenware-manufactwer. 
T. Kemp, Knarefbrough, Yorkhhire, 
flax-drefler. 
W. Stonehewer, and W. Davies, Man- 
chetter, fuftian manufacturers. 
D. Lloyd, Oxford-ftreet, filverfmith. 
T. Jullian, Old Brentford, money- 
{crivener. 
H. Cooper, Sandwich, Kent, linen- 
draper. 
V. D’Oliveira, Princes-fireet, near the 
Bank, merchant. 
J. Healy, Layftall-ftreet, brewer. 
$. Trath, Oxford, grocer. 
J. Griffiths, Fleet-market, vintner. 
R. Parker, Little Argyle-ftreet, fith- 
monger. 
E. Bull, Grofvenor-mews, Hanover- 
fquare, hackneywoman. 
J. Betriman, Brewer-ftreet, Pimlico, 
florift. 
T. Barnes, Fleet-{treet, ftationer. 
W. Redward, Walworth, Suiry, car- 
enter. 
’ J. Collier, Chorley, Lancafhire, cotton- 
manufactyer. 
May 5 
J. Clark, Shoe-lane, carpenter. 
J. Kapli, Great St. Helen’s, money- 
{crivener. 
T. Fenner, Weft Wycombe, Bucks, 
fhopkeeper. . 
F. Larard, Manchefter, liquor-mer- 
chant. 
J. Jackfon, Manchefter, muflin-manu- 
facturer. 
T. Hancock, Kingfwood, Wilthire, 
clothier. 
F. Robbins, Deretend, Warwickthire, 
merchant. 
W. Buddle the younger, Chenies-ftreet, 
St. Giles in the fields, carpenter. 
W. Holmes, Pudfey, Yorkfhire, dry- 
falter. 
May g. 
R. Haxell, Eaton, Bucks, corn-dealer. 
J. Lloyd, Audlem, Chetter, grocer. 
N. M. Jackfon, and G. Bartlett, Ger- 
rard-ftreet, Soho, ironmongers, 


. 
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E. Coveney, St. Mary-at-hill, Lower 
Thames-fireet, vitualler. 

J. Comper, Chichefter, linen-draper. 

T. Cortis, and J. Cortis, Grmfby, 
Lincolnfhire, grocers. 

R. Beck, Gioucetter, innkeeper. 

G. Riley, London-road, Southwark, 
printer. 

J. Mafon, Holborn, hofier. 

T. Patience, New Broad-ftreet, ftone- 
mafon. 

H. Marks, High-ftreet, St. Giles in the 
Fields, filverfmith. 

B. Clay, Huddersfield, in Yorkthire, 
linen-draper. 

May 12. 

R. Medd, Kingtton-upon-Hull, tim- 
ber-merchant. 

‘J. Hook, and W. Turner, Bridge-foot, 
Wettmintter, coa! merchants. 

May 16. 

T. Kelly, Briftol, cordwainer. 

J. Harrifon, Sunderland, thip-owner. 

W. Thomfon, Great Portland. ftreet, 
coal-merchant. 

R. Holden, Birmingham, gun-maker. 

S. Went the younger, Liverpool, mere 
chant. 

W. Fincham, Tottenham-court-road, 
glafs-feller. 

J. Wilks, Walbrook, merchant. 

MaRCH 19. 

W. Chown, Higham-mills, Northamp- 
tonfhire, miller. 

J. Allgood, Gloucefter, mercer. 

D. Rencher, Carey-lane, Wood-ftreet, 
fancy hat-manufa&urer. 

H. Dale, Leeds, Staffordfhire, grocer. 

G. Morville, Lancafter, merchant. 

J. Moorhoufe, Bolton-le-moors, Lan- 
cafhire, cotton-manufacturer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
IRELAND’s Ballads, in Imitation of 
the Ancients, 12mo, 6s. 
Afhley’s Art of Painting on, and An- 
nealing in Glafs, gto, 1] ss. 
Alves’ Banks of Efk,.a Poem, 12mo, 


4S- 

Haly’s Military Obfervations, 8vo, 3s 6d, 
fewed. 

Thomfon’s Britifh Parnaffus, a Poem, 
4to, 4s. 

Little Mountaineers of Auvergne, 12mo, 


48. 

Haygarth on the Prevention of Infectious 
Fevers, 8vo, 5s, boards. 

Whitaker’s Hiftory of the Honor of 
Clitheroe,’ 4to, 313s, boards. 

Irwin’s Elements of Englith Compofi- 
tion, 12mo, 4s 6d, 
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- Klaproth’s Effays toward promoting the 
Chymical Knowledge of Mineral Sub- 
itances, 8vo, 125. 

White’s Obfervations on certain Anti- 
quities of Exypt, gto, a} 5s. 

Ernettina, a Novel, 2 vol. 8s. 

Bennett’s View of the Latermediate State, 
Svo, es. 

Salvador, or Baron de Montbelliard, 2 
vol. gs. 

Which is the Man, 4 vol. 11. 

Simpion’s Internal and Prefumptive Evi- 
dences of Chriitianity, 8vo, 9s. 

Hood’s (Catharine) Remonilrance, and 
other Poems, 12mo, 43s. 

Julian and Agnes, a Tragedy, 256d. 

Struve’s Art of Recovering Su!pended 
Animation, 8vo, 3s 6d, fewed. 

Fitzgeraid’s Miicellaneous Poems, $vo, 
9s, boards. 


Carlifle’s (Earl of) Tragedies and 


Poems, large 8vo, 7s 6d, boards. 
Patton's Principles of Afiatic Monarchies, 
Svo, 9s. , 
Nautical Odes, 4to, 128, boars. 
Dickinfon’s Antiquities in Nottingham. 
fhire, part 1, 4te, 148, boards. 
Ellis’ Specimens of Early Englith Poets, 
3 vol. fall 8vo, 11 4s. 
Clara, a Tale, 2 vol. gs. 
Rural Philoiopher, a Poem, 12mo, 5s, 
boards. 
Blair’s Sermons, vol. 5, 7s, boards. 
Betham’s Baronetage of England, vel. 
z (of 4) gto, 11 10s, boards. 
Burdon’s Thoughts on Politics, Mo- 
rality, and Literature, vo, 3s 6d, boards. 
Geoghegan’s Obfervations on the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe, 12mo0, 38, boards. 
Criental Dialogues, 8vo, 8s. 
fanken’s Hiliorv of France, from 486, 
vol. 1, 8vo, 9s, boards. 
Pnieli’s Legtures on Painting, gto, 12s, 
boards. 
Lufignan, a Novel, 4 vol. 16s. 
A ones, a Novel, 3 vol. 15s. 
Marvellous Pieaiant Story, 2 vol. 8vo, 
Epitome ef Chymiftry, 12mo, 
58> boards. 
Og'lyie’s Britannia, a Poem, ato, 11 5s. 
vary Lite of Dr. Brownrizg, 
Holmes’ Pour in Treland, 8vo, 10s. 
Herman and Dorothea, a Poem, 12mo, 
30s 6d, boards. 
Selim and Zaida,a Poem, 12m0, 63, bds. 
Mortimex’s Le&tures cn Commerce, 8vo, 
yOs. 
Hiftory of Guildford, 
boards. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
May 16, 180%. 

By the Wincheiter Quarier of 8 Buthels. 
Tiuland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye» Bazley. Oats* 
s. d, S% d. Se de. %& 
110 8; 99 9:55 0/36 
140 6|-———| 57 6/36 

97 °© €)37 
107) Berm |55 8/34 
113 -——-j07 40)34 

97 3/29 
roo 72 of40 
iit 94 °173 10/35 
114 9° 9173 36 
129 —_—é ~~“ 4 
139 ——mn 86 4% 
148 |g2 45 
152 108 8|37 40 
144 <i a 

144 patie 
127 -——|790 
109 

115 


114 
153 
164 
147 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefler 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wiits 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgumery 
Radaor 


moe | 52 


— 
~ 


—-——!62 


-_ 
° 


conNIB ODO OO 


-— 56 


COMM OMNI = COON O 


-—— |68 
4|-—— |°7 

‘or uk a 
6/128 O}107 2.140 
4\= — |9® 10/40 











Maritime Counties. 


100 
ic6 
1i2 
1i4 
ig 
104 
104 
tit 
138 


8, 7° 6,52 


Efiex | 
Kent 

Suilex 

Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

York 

Durbam 
Northumberland 
Cuinberland 
Wettinoriaad 


8,34 


34 


ae 
°o 





— 
Pm oR NNW BW 


Benbigh 
Angie iea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
sioucefter 
Somertet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dortet 137 
Hants 122 


oo0O 





Se 
Per Quarter = J127_ 4} 94 2174 3]39 
May 21—Peck Loaf, 5s 2d. 
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. ‘ | D., H.| Baro, ;T.out T.in., H.; C.; Wind. Weather, &ce Rain 0,41 
| | 7 3046/41 |5t 175) 9 E 1x | hazy 
| l2 |50,44/57 |55 [65|1 EY 
| 2/7 13042143 | 505/73) 2 EI reed _—? 7 
| 2 32539 | 59 55 | &3 I EI ~All 
} 3) 7 | 30,20 | 44 5295 | 7O\1I E I } hazy q : 
| [2 | 30,88 | 61,5) 56,5 641 E 1 | hazy. clear night 
| 417 | 3000/47 |54 | 68/h E 0 | not cloudy. fine 
| {2 | 2991 | 64 |58,5|66|2 | ENeX | - clear night 
| 57 |29,93,42 |55 |6r]4 |Nnw 1 | little fleet. fine 
| 2"! 30,02 147 | 54 s4 |3 [NNW 2 tony rain at night. cleay 
57 | 30,13 | 1o |nNw 1 | hazy 
| °| 2 aaa a 2 57 |2 | wsw 1| . more cloudy night ; 
717 | 29957 | 4255) 48,51) 65 | § ssw 2 |. windy : rain and lefs wind 
| “l2 |29,50147 |51 |68|5 | ssw 3] gentle rain, lefs wind and lefs cloudy 
} 8, 7 | 29254149 | 4995 69 4 | wswi]|e wind Nn w and little wet : fine, little rain 
12 | 29,79 |47 | 51 ‘ rs “4 — . little ‘rain. fine. clear night 
G 7 2¢ gI #4 
| " 2 | pp s 4 rid 3 sw 2 | cloudy night: rain. fine 
110.7 | 29,52 44 |50 |66)18 WwW 1 | + more wind + little rain , 
2 | 29369 | 49 5255 | 66 | 3 W 3/6 little rain, lefs wind. clear night 
1 yy! 7 | 29576 | 3795 46,5/66/1 wii. little cloudy at times j 
| 12 12981147 | 49,5] 64] 3 w 2 | - little rain but chiefly fine: wind and fhow 
12) 7 | 30:02 }33 43,5 | 68 |-h N 3 | little fnow. lefs wind and fine 
| 2 |30,10'40 |47,5|/60}1 |xnw 4 | hazy. clear night ; ; 
™ 7 | 30,40 /33,5/45 |65/0 Nn 2 | cloudy at times and little rain 
| Ni2 | 30.39 |46 | 45,5] 63 /2 n 2 | « thowery. clear night on 
la4l7 | 29:99 139.5149 |79/4 N 1} + more cloudy and chiefly drizzling 
| 12 32230 | 48 48 7715 | NNEZ} e fine night 
15|7 | 20032 |40,5/47 {76)h | ene 1] ¢ fine ; 
2 (30.25/49 |49 |72 3 | ENe2| hazy. clear night 
’ 16]7 | 30,00 | 42 46 17315 Ne 1} hazy. wind se 
12 | 30,02 |49 [50 |70,5 | ESEI|-= fine. cloudlefs night 
17/7 | 3%C9 | 4355 48 |75;h SE I} «not cloudy . 
“2 | 30904 | 5595 | 5} 634 | ot ne fine 
a one 58,5 | -6 |55,;2 |NNWE | hazy. clear night 
1917 3032943 {52 [Or;O | Nwe 
1 “12 | 30,286 | §6 1570 Nw o ; 
20.7 . 39,30 43,5)55 |6r,0 nw o| hazy: little cloudy 
) 2 , 30,26 | 64,5 | 59 58. 4+ no| . fine. clear night 
2117 (30.30/50 156 {01 4 n 1} - fine. clou'y: fine 
12 (36.35 00 | 58,5159 3 | Ne2|- chiefly cloudy 
227 3° ’ 7 44:5 52 co. 5 | ENE 2 |. fine , 
| | 12 | 30,50 §3,5 $5 |57 2 | #2] + more cloudy night 
) 1237 30,52 45 5° 53 4 E 2| - fine 
) \ 2 | 30-5! | 5325. $295 153 -* | E2 
) | 34 7 | 30-48 42,5) 4) 61/0 EI 
; | JF [3-945 156 ($395,527 '° | 22 
; 125) 7 3041 144.5 /5%5)05{/0 | ET 
} } |2 | 3538 |6> 55 z|Oo/ E2 
> 126 7 | 39,33 4515/5155, 62/0 | EI 
» | 2 | 30937 6355 56,5 59/9 | E2 
> lan! 7 | 30,42 47.§ | §29§ 159) | EO 
4 |2 |30,42 64.5;5% [gr40 | E12 
6 25 7 | 30:40 47-5 | 5325 | 00) 0 El 
4 Fr2 | 30,38 11 5, 5095 145 | ° E2 
rs 2917 | 30534 | 4°25 | $395 | 0 | © zs 
: 2 [foge long |s7 isrle | ea 
3017 | 30,25 1 46,5 ° EI 
{% 30220 | O1, ° | E2 
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